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Editorial 





SELECTIVE SELLING. 

In the same way in which the nurs- 
eryman seeks ideas and thinks about 
what items he will grow the coming 
season, and in what quantities, it is 
worth while to give thought to the 
customers you are going to seek, and 
how. This applies particularly to the 
retail nurseryman. 

Just to make up a catalogue like 
last year’s, and then broadcast it as 
widely as possible, may be the easiest 
way, but it decidedly is not the cheap- 
est or most effective. The waste in 
paper, printing and postage, and more 
especially in the efhciency of such 
procedure, would yield a profit on the 
time and expense of better prepara- 
tion and distribution. 

Too often, the catalogue, because 
it includes so many items, has little 
space for real sales appeal to the 
prospect. Some firms, consequently, 
send copies of the catalogue only to 
those who request it or are customers. 
Wider mailing may be made of a 
well designed folder, perhaps in colors, 
or even of a well written sales letter, 
to get the attention, or at least find 
out if the attention can be obtained, 
of persons on the current mailing list. 

Revision of the list can be made 
frequently, and other lists may be tried 
out, so as to find actual prospects. Of 
course, when you have found the 
prospects, then you can keep drum- 
ming away at them. 





HOMEMADE PROGRAMS. 


While we may crowd to a public 
auditorium to hear a headline speaker, 
when we want help in our own busi- 
ness we like to talk things over with 
someone whose situation is most 
similar to our own. This has been 
taken into account in the making of 
some trade association convention pro- 
grams of late, with easily recognizable 
results. One case to be cited is the 
day devoted to discussions of land- 
scape nurserymen’s problems at the 
A. A. N. convention at New York, 
all conducted by members of the 
group. This year the Virginia Nurs- 
erymen’s Association decided to make 
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up a program of speakers from its own 
members, instead of calling upon the 
state college staff or outside speakers. 
The report of the event in the preced- 
ing issue already has revealed how 
interesting was the outcome. Publica- 
tion in this issue of three talks at that 
meeting further demonstrates the 
helpfulness of the plan. 

Though there is no reason to under- 
estimate the stimulus and information 
which can be gained from the study 
of other types of businesses or from 
the research done for the industry by 
government agencies and research in- 
stitutions, nurserymen themselves have 
acquired practical knowledge in large 
measure which can be made available 
for the betterment of the whole in- 
dustry in no better and quicker way 
than by exchange of experience and 
facts at trade meetings and in the 
trade press. More homemade pro- 
grams--if the speakers give adequate 
preparation to their topics—will be of 
large trade benefit. 





BUILDING PROSPECTS. 


Continuation of good business for 
those nurserymen who do planting 
about small homes is apparent from 
the reports of residential construction 
prospects. The volume of contracts 
this month is expected to be from 
seven to ten pez cent above the high 
level of August, 1939, though some 
of that gain is due to the letting of 
contracts for emergency housing 
stemming from the defense program. 

The continuing high level of 
F. H. A. mortgage insurance applica- 
tions is an important factor in main- 
taining residential construction ac- 
tivity. Mortgages selected for ap- 
praisal by the F. H. A. last month 
totaled $94.120,780, an increase of 
fifty-five per cent over the same 
month in 1939. Largely as the result 
of similar brisk F. H. A. activity last 
month, residential construction con- 
tracts let during July were an esti- 
mated twenty per cent greater than 
last year. 


STATE ADVERTISING. 


The widespread notice received by 
the advertising campaign carried on 
by the New Jersey Association of 
Nurserymen in co6peration with the 


state department of agriculture has 
led members of the trade in othe: 
states to scrutinize prospects there 
Still more were interested by the talk 
at the A. A. N. convention at New 
York city by Fred Jackson on the co 
operative campaign in New Jersey 
The publication of a considerable por 
tion of that talk in this issue may 
gain the thoughts of still others. 
For their information, there ar 
laws on the statute books of nin 
states making provisions for agricul 
tural advertising: California, Florida 
Idaho, Iowa, Maine, New Jersey, New 
York, Washington and Wisconsin 
Similar statutes are reported to be o1 
the books of some other states, includ 
ing Michigan and Pennsylvania. O 
course, that only authorizes codpera 
tive advertising of agricultural prod 
ucts, presumably including nursery 
stock, as in New Jersey. If you 
association is interested, maybe yo 
will find a law making codperative 
advertising possible in your own state 





PERENNIALS FOR BULBS. 


The rapidity with which events 
have occurred in Europe of late 
makes any forecast subject to qualifi 
cations. There is still doubt, never 
theless, as to whether it will be possi 
ble for Holland to ship tulip and 
other bulbs for planting in American 
gardens next autumn. While a lim 
ited supply of such bulbs is available 
in this country, and while the British 
growers are planning to market most 
of their crop in this country, those 
sources will provide but a fraction of 
the bulbs annually planted hitherto 

So it would be timely for nursery 
men to urge their customers and the 
public in general that the garden 
need not go bare in the places where 
tulips are usually set out in autumn 
Perennials may be planted in autumn 
so that they may be well established 
and give early bloom next spring 
A number of items are appropriate, i! 
nurserymen give suitable publicity t 
this suggestion. 





LATEST use of hormone spray 
is their application to fruit trees t 
delay flowering a few days, as a pos 
sible protection against the injury of 
late spring frosts. 
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Inspect Rootstocks in New York 


Third Annual Conference of Fruit Rootstock Project Leaders in Experiment Stations of 
the Northeastern States Held at Geneva, Followed by Visits to Neighboring Nurseries 


That the long-neglected subject of 
rootstocks for fruit trees is finally 
coming into its own is shown by the 
research projects on rootstocks now 
under way at the various agricultural 
experiment stations of the country. 
Still another indication was the meet- 
ing at the New York agricultural ex- 
periment station, at Geneva, July 31, 
August 1 and 2, at which representa- 
tives working with rootstock research 
projects in New England, eastern 
Canada, the middle Atlantic states 
and some of the central states were 
present to see the rootstock work un- 
der way at Geneva and to visit nurs- 
ery plantings at Newark and Dans- 
ville. Representatives were present 
from Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Michigan, Ontario 
and Quebec—over fifty in all. 

The first day opened with a résumé 
of projects under way and reports 
of progress from project leaders; an 
evaluation of what has been accom- 
plished in rootstock study, particularly 
with reference to commercial value; 
plans for new work, and an appraisal 
of what is being neglected in the 
rootstock research program. The re- 
ports indicated a wide understanding 
of rootstock problems, ranging from 
winter hardiness and hardy body 
stocks in Maine and northern New 
England, to woolly aphis resistant 
apple stocks and disease-resistant 
stocks in Virginia, to hardier peach 
stocks in New Jersey, to hardier cherry 
stocks in Pennsylvania and to dwarf 
and semidwarf trees in New York. 

The second day saw a visit to the 
experimental plantings at the Geneva 
experiment station, where much in- 
terest was aroused by the performance 
of the new dwarfing rootstocks for 
apples. The stool blocks were in ex- 
cellent vigor and seemed entirely at 
home in the soil and climate of western 
New York. These rootstocks are be- 
ing propagated for experimental pur- 
poses as rootstocks upon which to try 
various varieties in the orchard and 
also for introduction to commercial 
nurseries. The planting is the largest 


stool block of the so-called Malling 
rootstocks on this continent—meaning 
not to indicate how extensive the 
planting is, but how few commercial 
sources of these materials are avail- 
able in this country. Here is some- 
thing which nurserymen could afford 
to look into, either to grow the root- 
stocks themselves or to secure a sub- 
sidy and locate a central point for 
propagation and a place where mis- 
takes will be reduced to a minimum. 

The small block of lining-out stock, 
yearlings and 2-year-old trees were 
in excellent vigor, a fine stand of 
stock, to which Dr. J. K. Shaw, of 
Massachusetts, paid the compliment 
of terming the finest block of nursery 
stock in New York state this year. 
Regardless of the point, it does indi- 
cate that the Malling rootstocks are 








Both the same age—a 2-year-old miss be- 
side a 2-year-old apple tree on the Malling 
IX dwarfing rootstock. 


doing splendidly in the nursery in 
New York, and also that they may 
eventually find a place in eastern nurs- 
eries because of the excellent stand 
of lining-out stock, the good take of 
buds and the good vigor of nursery 
trees worked upon them, quite aside 
from other values. 

The dwarf orchards, too, showed 
good vigor and early fruiting. One 
hundred and fifty trees, ten trees each 
of fifteen different varieties, now 2 
years old, were bearing full crops of 
fruit; they included such varieties as 
Baldwin, Jonathan, Grimes, Coxe, 
Early McIntosh, McIntosh, Wagener, 


Wolf River, Winesap and Northern 
Spy. To see Northern Spy trees at 2 
years of age with a small load of fruit 
and good vigor of trees was a sight en- 
thusiastically commented upon. The 
rootstock for this small garden tree 
is the Malling IX, the most dwarfing 
type. 

The semidwarf trees on the semi- 
dwarf rootstocks were found to be 
well rooted, firmly established in the 
soil and fruiting at 4 to 5 years of 
age. It is not yet decided which 
rootstock is best for the semidwarf 
tree, but the Malling I looks most 
promising at the moment. Trees of 
McIntosh, Baldwin, Kendall and 
Macoun were seen which could have 
been set 20x20 feet, or perhaps 15x 
15, which were bearing good crops 
and which were not larger than a 
small sour cherry tree. How they 
will perform in the orchard over a 
period of years remains to be seen, 
but that they are more at home in 
western New York and more promis- 
ing than was at first suspected is cer- 
tain. Other rootstocks which have 
promise for semidwarf trees of various 
sizes and doing better for one variety 
than another are the Malling IV, VII, 
II and XIII. The types which pro- 
duce a full standard tree are Malling 
XII and XVI. 


Another item of interest with 
reference to the Malling rootstocks 
was the apparent adaptability of some 
to drought conditions and of others 
to wet conditions. It has long been 
known, of course, that the plum will 
stand considerable moisture, whereas 
the cherry will not tolerate wet land. 
Now it seems that these Malling root- 
stocks offer some promise for adapting 
apple trees to various soil moisture 
levels, such as are found on most 
fruit farms, where the orchardist has 
been forced by a low spot or by a dry 
knoll to stop his rows of trees and 
begin again on the other side. 


It is not possible here to recount all 
of the material under study in the 
rootstock line at the Geneva station, 
but, briefly, there were plantings of 
pears showing that the Calleryana, 
ussuriensis and serotina rootstocks 
are of little value, and showing that 
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the seedlings of Winter Nelis and 
Bartlett and of French pear are thor- 
oughly satisfactory. Kieffer, however, 
does better on its own roots than upon 
the French pear—a point that has 
been overlooked far too long. Betu- 
lefolia rootstocks were found to be 
excellent for Kieffer, Seckel and Bart- 
lett, but poor for Anjou. 

Tests of various methods of plant- 
ing, in order to improve the stand 
of trees and shrubs, showed that plant- 
ing with the use of wet peat moss 
considerably improved both the stand 
and the growth. Vitamin B,, on the 
other hand, had not yet been shown 
to be of any value for fruit trees 
or for fruit tree seedlings, 

A novel method of dwarfing a tree 
was shown, that may have some fu- 
ture, in which a small piece of dwarf- 
ing wood was interposed between a 
vigorous rootstock and a vigorous 
scion. The advantage of such a tree 
lies in the fact that the root system 
is not brittle and that trees do not 
require the support that they do on 
the more dwarfing Malling IX. An- 
other interesting project was the use 
of the quince root upon which to 
work the blight-resistant Old Home 
pear, for use as a body stock and 
upon which in turn to work the de- 
sired scion varieties in the scaffold 
branches. The thought behind the 
plan was to plant such trees deep in 
the orchard, so that the quince root 
would slow the young growth and 
thus perhaps prevent the ravages of 
fire blight, the body stock of Old 
Home eventually becoming scion-root- 
ed, thus giving a blight-resistant and 
early-fruiting pear tree. 

Interest was shown, too, in the 
new hardy types of Mazzard and in 
the germination of California peach 
pits of several varieties and the growth 
of the seedlings. 

A visit was made in the afternoon 
to the nursery of C. W. Stuart & 
Co., Newark, where L. C. Engleson 
and L. P. Akenhead showed the group 
through the extensive storage and 
packing houses and told of the meth- 
ods used in their business. A trip 
was then taken through the rose gar- 
den, storage houses and fields of the 
Jackson & Perkins Co., the group 
being received by Paul Fortmiller and 
Eugene Boerner. The day was con- 
cluded with a dinner at the Newark 
Country Club as the guests of the 
Jackson & Perkins Co. 

The following day was spent in the 


Dansville area as the guests of the 
Dansville nurserymen. W. J. Maloney 
was the chairman of the meeting and 
was assisted in entertaining the group 
by Albert and Howard Maloney, 
Charles McNair, William and John 
Kelly, E. J. Van Auken and Mr. 
Ullyette. Luncheon was provided at 
McFadden’s with the compliments of 
the Dansville nurserymen, after tours 
through representative nurseries of the 
area. The group was especially in- 
terested in the methods used in grow- 
ing fruit trees in this fruit tree area, 
the production of seedling rootstocks 
and the performance of the Malling 
rootstocks in commercial nurseries. 
The program and details of the 
meeting were arranged by Dr. H. B. 
Tukey, of the Geneva station, chair- 
man of the advisory committee for 








Dr. H. B. Tukey, of the Geneva station, 
looking at the bloom on a 5-year-old semi- 
dwarf tree of Kendall on Malling I 


rootstock. 


the rootstock research projects. The 
new committee elected for the com- 
ing year comprises Dr. R. D. Anthony, 
State College, Pa., chairman; Dr. J. K. 
Shaw, Amherst, Mass.; Dr. H. B. 
Tukey, Geneva, N. Y.; Dr. E. W. 
Greve, Newark, Del., and F. C. Brad- 
ford, Glenn Dale, Md. 





SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


George W. Kinkead, secretary of 
the Kansas State Horticultural So- 
ciety, has announced that the next 
meeting of that organization will be 
held December 5 and 6 in the Cham- 
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ber of Commerce building, at Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Paul Wilkinson, in charge of the 
nursery department of the Henry 
Field Seed & Nursery Co., Shenan- 
doah, Ia., accompanied by Mrs. Wil- 
kinson and their daughter Ann, made 
a flying trip to Tyler, Tex., the first 
week in August, visiting nurseries 
on the way in Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas. Mr. Wilkinson reports 
that business is considerably better 
this season than last, and he antici- 
pates still better conditions next year 

George Fisher, a graduate of the 
University of Idaho, has succeeded 
A. C. Elson, who resigned August 1, 
as landscape gardener at the Uni 
versity of Kansas. Mr. Elson has not 
announced his plans for the future 

Bids for landscaping the post-office 
grounds at Halstead, Kan., will be 
received until August 20. 

George and Gene Welch, whole 
sale sales manager and trafic man 
ager, respectively, of the Mount 
Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia., 
visited the trade in and around Den- 
ver and vicinity early in August. 

The family of James E. Chism, 
proprietor of the Conway Springs 
Nursery & Greenhouse, Conway 
Springs, Kan., held a reunion at 
Forest park, Ottawa, Kan., August 
11. 

J. V. Novak & Sons, florists and 
nurserymen, report that there is a 
large amount of home building going 
on at Ponca City, Okla., and that 
they anticipate a good business in 
landscaping as a result. 

Harvey Mosty, of Mosty Bros. 
Nursery, Kerrville, Tex., is touring 
the middle west with his family, 
visiting nurseries. He is particularly 
on the lookout for desirable decidu- 
ous material to add to his assortment, 
as planters in his part of the country 
are wanting a change from the conif 
erous and broad-leaved evergreens 
which have been so largely used in 
the past. 

The last three weeks in July were 
hot and dry over most of the south 
west, making cultivation and irriga 
tion of nursery stock necessary 
There was worry over the corn, 
which had begun to fire, but early 
in August rains came, spotted at first, 
but later general, which are continu 
ing at this writing. Since there have 
been no grasshoppers, the good June 
and the timely arrival of these Au 
gust rains have made this one of the 
best growing seasons in many years 
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Jelly from the Shrub Border 


For Recommendations to Customers, as Well as for the Family Cookbook, Come These 
Timely Suggestions from a Des Moines Nurseryman’s Wife — By Mrs. C. H. Heard 


We were visiting lazily in the com- 
ortable chairs under the apple tree 
in my garden, when the peace of the 
summer morning was shattered by a 
scream from my guest, who dashed 
over to her small daughter, calling, 
“No! No! Barbara. Spit those out 
at once—they will poison you.” She 
began to empty the hands and mouth 
of the child, who had been attracted 
by the beautiful fruit of my Nanking 
cherry. I hastily reassured her that 
the fruit would do the child no harm, 
and after we had settled her in play 
again, she sank wearily back into her 
chair. 

“You know, I worry about Bar- 
bara all the time, for she tries to eat 
everything she sees, and one of these 
days she is going to get hold of the 
wrong thing and be nearly killed.” 

“I do not think it is a cause for 
so much worry,” I answered. “There 
are few fruits or berries sold or even 
brought in from the woods which are 
poisonous, and she is not likely to 
eat many if they are green and acrid. 
The only fruit which I know to be 
really poisonous is a vine of the 
nightshade family which has berries 
similar to those of the common matri- 
mony vine. These berries are round, 
and the matrimony vine bears long 
oval berries, and that makes it easy 
to tell the difference.” 

“That makes me feel better, and 
do you know, those Nanking cherries 
do look good enough to eat. Did you 
ever try them?” 

“Oh, yes. I am going to gather a 
few tomorrow to make my jelly for 
the season.” 

“Jelly! Can you make jelly from 
those cherries? How do you do it?” 

“Just as you would make any other 
jelly. The fruit of the Nanking 
cherry, in common with most cher- 
ries, does not contain any pectin; so 
I will open a jar of concentrated 
apple juice stored from last year and 
use the juices in equal parts. Lack- 
ing this, I should do nicely with com- 
mercial pectin. The jelly is delicious, 
with a mild cherry flavor. This year 
I am going to try combining some of 
the juice with a jar of quince juice 
which I also canned last fall.” 


“Quince juice? I never heard of 
anyone ever having any of that in 
their basement supply. I always buy 
one or two quinces at the market in 
the fall and that is all.” 

“I don’t buy mine,” I laughed. “I 
gather them from the border also— 
from the Japanese flowering quince 
you see over there. The fruit it bears 
is small compared to the commercial 
quinces, but the flavor is just the 
same. For juice, they can be quar- 
tered for cooking and do not need 
to be pared. I must tell you a joke 
on myself when I first began to use 
these quinces. The quince contains 
the highest percentage of natural 
pectin of any fruit I have ever tried 
to cook with, much more than apples. 
The first quince jelly I made by the 
usual recipes for apple jelly, and it 
was so stiff and hard I had to slice 
off bits with the carving knife for 
us to taste. Now I have learned to 
dilute the juice and to combine it 
with other juices. Alone, it makes a 
jam which my California friends say 
is near to guava paste in flavor.” 

“That makes two kinds of jelly 
you prepare with fruits from the 
shrubbery border. Have you tried 
any others?” 

“I have tried a, lot of them, for 
you see I knew they were all edible, 
but that does not mean interesting 
as food. I will always leave the 
honeysuckles, aronias, dogwoods and 
viburnums for the birds. Mostly 
they lack interesting flavor, or the 
fruit is too scanty to gather for food. 
The Canadian dogwood is a staple 
food of the Eskimo tribes. The na- 
tive highbush cranberry was used by 
our pioneer mothers for a sauce to 
accompany wild turkey and other 
game, but the common cranberries at 
the corner grocery are much better 
and more practical. The Juneberry 
is as good as its blueberry cousin far- 
ther north, but we never have enough 
in quantity. Besides, we like to wan- 
der by the bushes in the cool of the 
morning and eat them out of hand. 
Nice jelly can be made from the fruit 
of the flowering currant, but again 
we like them best gathered for fresh 
breakfast use. Prunus pumila, though, 
is a honey. It bears loads of fruit 


which is easy to pick and clean, and 
it produces a jelly of true choke- 
cherry flavor, but enough milder to 
please the taste of those who have 
not learned to like the more puckery 
quality of the wild chokecherry.” 

“Aren't some of the berries too 
bitter or sour to use for food?” 

“So far I have found none. Most 
of them tend to be mild and lacking 
in flavor when fully ripened. I did 
find one flowering crab which gave a 
jelly too astringent for table use. 
Did I ever tell you about my experi- 
ments with jellies made from flower- 
ing crabs, which I did last summer? 

“No, you did not, and I am won- 
dering about my Sargent crab, which 
came into bearing for the first time 
last year. It was simply loaded with 
attractive-looking fruit, but I never 
thought of trying to use any of it. 
The birds could have shared a few 
of the berries with the family, I 
know. Have you ever tried it?” 

“Yes, and found it one of the best 
last summer. It was very near in 
quality, color and flavor to the choice 
jelly we make from garden currants. 
I'll tell you about my crab apple jel- 
lies. We have a friend who has 
made a hobby of studying and grow- 
ing flowering crabs for many years, 
and he has a good many varieties old 
enough to fruit in some quantity. 
Last summer we rode our hobbies 
together for a little while—his flower- 
ing crabs and my jellies. I tried out 
for quality and flavor more than 
twenty different varieties. It was 
really fun, exploring the possibilities 
of new flavor and color combinations. 
Now I'm going to buy the varieties 
for a new flowering crab planting in 
the lower corner of the garden, with 
an eye to the possibilities of jelly, as 
well as the form of the tree, color of 
bloom and the beauty of the fruit. 
They seem to fruit so bountifully 
that family and birds can share them 
nicely.” 

“Tell me which crabs you liked 
best for jelly, for I may want some 
in my garden too.” 

“You would not remember the odd 
names; so I will give you a list of 
them when you leave today. All but 
two or three varieties made jelly suc- 
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cessfully; so you probably would not 
be far off in your buying anyway.” 

“Where did you ever get so inter- 
ested in making jellies from unusual 
small fruits? I never heard of any- 
body having that for a hobby.” 

“It started away back in my girl- 
hood, which was spent in the sand 
hills of western Nebraska. Fruit was 
scarce, and we learned to like and 
use many of the native wild berries 
and fruits of the region. Wild plums 
and grapes, of course, but everyone 
used them. We learned other things; 
that the wild gooseberry makes a 
most delectable delicate pink jelly 
worthy of a place on the best com- 
pany table; that the fruit of the buf- 
falo berry was choicest of all. We 
braved long distances and ever-pres- 
ent chiggers to get our buckets filled 
with these precious orange-pink ber- 
ries. They made a milky orange 
jelly tinged with pink and with a 
flavor not to be duplicated by any 
other. If you are ever lucky enough 
to get hold of some, by all means 
try them. Then we gathered sand 
cherries, strong and bitter unless very 
ripe, and by that time the birds had 
left us but few. We liked them with 
the monotonous meals of the period, 
but they do not appeal to me now. 
I like better the fruit of Prunus pu- 
mila, which is similar in flavor, but 
much milder and less acrid. The wild 
chokecherries were not different from 
those I grow in the corner of my gar- 
den, and we treasured the jelly and 
jam from them just as my children 
do now from these.” 

“You have talked of more fruits 
and jellies than I ever knew existed, 
but now I must go,” said my friend 
as she rose. “I’m going to ask you 
about just one more berry which I do 
know, and which I am sure you have 
not tried. What about the bitter- 
sweet?” 





N. I. W. Kriek Inspects Tree Peonies. 


“Goon! You are making fun of me 
now. But I can assure you we did 
try them and use them, but not for 
food. My mother was taught by the 
Ponca Indians to make a salve in 
which the cooked paste of the ber- 
ries was combined with mutton tal- 
low. It was supposed to cure boils 
and what not. We had better not 
get started on this subject, however, 
for there is a long and interesting 
story of the efforts of our pioneers to 
care for their medical needs until 
science began to catch up with them. 
Just a minute, and I will get the list 
of flowering crabs for you. 

Here it is: 

Purple crab, Malus purpurea—Slow in 
cooking, but yielded an excellent deep 
red jelly. 

Aldenham crab, M. purpurea aldenhamen- 
sis—Quality of fruit good; made a pink 
jelly similar to our jelly crabs. 

Midget or Kaido crab, M. micromalus— 
Similar to Aldenham. 

Arnold crab, M. Arnoldiana—Yielded a 
juice milky in appearance, which cooked 
up into a jelly that was clear and of good 
flavor. 

Cherry crab, M. robusta—Excellent pink 
jelly. 

Sargent crab, M. Sargenti—Made a bright 
pink jelly much like that made from gar- 
den currants; one of the best. 

Kola crab, M. Kola—Fruit yellow flesh. 
Cooked quickly and made jelly of fine 
amber color and delicious flavor. 

Yellow Autumn crab, M. sublobata—Fruit 
interesting in flavor and yielded clear 
amber jelly. 

Red-veined crab, M. pumila Niedzwetzky- 
ana—Small-fruited, but the fruit cooked 
up well and made fine bright red jelly. 





TREE PEONIES. 


It is often difficult to overcome 
notions in horticultural lines. For 
years, for instance, Japanese flower- 
ing cherries were considered not hardy 
in the middle western states, and cer- 
tainly not in Michigan and northern 
Illinois. Now this item is used freely 
in these states. Japanese rose-flower- 
ing cherries have proved definitely 
hardy in Michigan. 

And so not so long ago, tree peonies 
were considered one of those rarities 
only suitable to the amateur’s garden 
as a novelty. However, as has hap- 
pened before, the gardening public has 
seen a good thing and now wants it. 
A few years ago I saw a planting of 
tree peonies in a town north of Lan- 
sing, in front of a foundation planting 
of evergreens. These tree peonies 
were in full bloom and one would 
have sworn they were rhododendrons. 
Their colors are so different from 
herbaceous peonies— ranging from 
pure white through yellow, pink, pur- 
ple, salmon and red—that they are 
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truely called the rhododendrons of the 
middle west. 

Confident that a good plant will 
succeed, the Cottage Gardens left 
nothing undone to get increased prop- 
agation of tree peonies so that the item 
can be used in almost every landscape 
planting. The advantage of new and 
better plant materials is that they 
create greater demand and induce 
customers to replace old items with 
new ones, just as we trade our per 
fectly good 1938 car for a 1940 model. 

Tree peonies are perfectly hardy; 
they can be planted in the fall or 
from 5-inch pots at any time during 
the growing season. This latter system 
has been used in Europe for years 
The culture of tree peonies is prac 
tically the same as that of herbaceous 
peonies. Like roses, they do best in 
loam soil of perfect drainage, and 
while we grow tree peonies in field 
rows, it is well to plant them in pro- 
tected places to keep the buds from 
being nipped by late frosts. This is 
more true in localities like Minnesota 
and northern Wisconsin than others. 
As I mentioned before, we grow them 
in the open field without protection 
of any kind and the accompanying 
picture shows how the plants look. 


N. I. W. Kriek. 





THE low bid for the landscaping 
and planting of the Vineyard Hill 
housing project, Wheeling, W. Va., 
was entered by the Greening Nursery 


Co., Monroe, Mich. 


SEVERELY burned recently by a 
torch weed burner, Forrest W. Byrd, 
president of Byrd Nurseries, Inc., 
Omaha, Neb., was recently released 
at the Clarkson hospital. 


MEMBERS of the executive com 
mittee of the Massachusetts Nursery 
men’s Association met at Waltham, 
August 7, during the twenty-first an 
nual field day activities there and dis 
cussed plans for the association's an 
nual meeting next January. 


IN twenty pages, “A Brief Glos 
sary of the More Common Botanica! 
and Horticultural Terms” composed 
the July 19 issue of the bulletin of 
popular information issued by the 
Arnold Aboretum, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. The concise definitions will be 
helpful to gardeners who do not have 
easy access to the many well pre 
pared glossaries, and for that purpose 
extra copies have been made avail 
able for 25 cents. 
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Extending the Planting Season 


Reasons for Summer and Winter Planting and Methods Used to Insure Success, 
Presented to Landscape Meeting at A. A. N. Convention — By Harold G. Seyler 


Upon the assignment of this topic 
to me, I issued a questionnaire to 
some seventy landscape nurseries and 
received replies from at least fifty 
leading and representative concerns. 
The composite opinion of the replies 
will be included here. 

There is a great deal of interest in 
this topic, but, in spite of experiences 
and the information supplied, I am 
not here to offer quick or happy 
solutions. 

The topic quite naturally divides 
itself into two phases of discussion: 
Why or why not extend the seasons 
of activity, and how or how not to 
extend them. The replies to ques- 
tionnaires have been of invaluable 
assistance to me and my remarks, 
under the phases or headings men- 
tioned, are largely inspired and fully 
warranted by opinion of the majority. 


Why Not? 


The first reason why not to extend 
the planting season is to obtain time 
to catch up and prepare for next 
season. Another is that we should 
accept the natural seasons and avoid 
difficulties and losses. A third is to 
allow time to recuperate and for 
recreation between planting seasons. 

The man who is, and remains, 
convinced (with enthusiasm) against 
extending activities between seasons 
may be equally successful. Being 
positive sometimes pays in business 
if you’re enthusiastic. Vacillation is 
the greater danger. The man who is 
bold enough to make mistakes is usu- 
ally bold enough to try again. The 
vacillator is soon discouraged. 


Why Extend Planting Seasons? 


The reason why we should extend 
the planting seasons is only to in- 
crease profits basically and ethically. 
The following other reasons are affili- 
ated or secondary. These are: 

To permit development and reten- 
tion of a profit-making organization. 
Good employees are more interested 
in steady employment than in the 
rate per week or month. 

Teamwork, so essential to the 
rush seasons, is maintained and kept 
in training by activity throughout the 
year. 


Overhead continues throughout 
the year. Spread its deadly drain to 
profits over as many months as pos- 
sible. 

Summer and winter planting will 
never be equal to the nerve-racking 
seasonal rush. It will still permit at- 
tendance of conventions, but it will 
also keep ourselves and the organiza- 
tion from going stale. 

Keeping our product on the bliss- 
fully neutral shelf and our trucks off 
the highways for six months of the 
year invites and receives the “blitz- 
krieg” competition of other indus- 
tries. How can we hope to get some 
of the golf, shore, woods, ski, beer or 
gasoline money by remaining inactive 
for six months of the year? 


How Can We Extend Seasons? 


To extend the planting seasons, 
we must extend the “buying habit” 
season. Our efforts must be based 
on year-around inducement and urge 
to prospects. If we want profits, we 
must supply urges and inducements 
other than lower prices. We must 
charge for the extra costs and justify 
them. We should mark up supplies 
the same as purchased nursery stock. 
We must do a good job and have 
the materials and money to do it 
with. Cost is soon forgotten if the 
garden pleases. 

Necessities are: Proper soil, lend- 
ing itself to balling and burlapping 
and having fertility for vigor; proper 
practices, such as transplanting in the 
nursery, spraying, feeding, staking, 
weeding and other quality attention 
to planted material; proper location, 
including a market of proximity, 
mood and capacity. 

Another necessity is a proper list 
of stock to supply the inducement 
and urge to our customers. This list 
should include a choice and varied 
assortment, an up-to-date assortment 
and one covering a wide range of 
season. We need a maximum spread 
of bloom, berry and foliage seasons 
to maintain year-around interest. We 
need bulbs, flowering trees, shrubs, 
evergreens, roses, peonies, irises, 
lilacs, phlox, hemerocallis, delphini- 
um, aquilegias, althzas, abelias, heli- 
anthus, etc. Of perennials we should 


have from 100 to 200 varieties; peren- 
nials are as important to a retail nurs- 
ery as is sugar to a grocery store, 
and if we apply controlled enthusi- 
asm they can be quite profitable. 

Display gardens and flower shows 
on the premises must be worthy of 
more than spring season interest to 
visitors. Include, at least, liberal 
summer and fall features. Concen- 
trate on your own premises instead of 
scattering such efforts elsewhere. Our 
own flower shows can be planted, 
permanent, continuous and econom- 
ical. They become “fixed assets.” We 
should make visits to our premises 
of maximum interest and attractive- 
ness, of year-around urge and induce- 
ment. 


Artificial Aids to Planting. 


Artificial aids to planting, listed in 
order of importance according to 
questionnaire replies, included: Large 
balls of earth, which ten recom- 
mended as most important; definite 
and ample water instructions to cus- 
tomers, which ten recommended 
similarly; hardening, which thirty- 
three replied that they practice; quick 
transplanting; cutting back new 
growth; watering thoroughly before 
digging; wet peat moss mulch and 
cultivation; spray foliage evenings 
one week; hydrospear watering; 
puddling; waxing, brushing trunks 
and even including roots, some say; 
wrapping with paper; securing main- 
tenance of job remainder of season; 
use of vitamins; potting, barely men- 
tioned, but quite successful in some 
cases. 

Questionnaire replies indicate that 
a guarantee is quite necessary to en- 
courage summer and winter planting. 
Such guarantee should, however, be 
limited to the risk of transplanting, to 
factors over which the seller has con- 
trol, as in any other reputable prod- 
uct. Anything more than that smacks 
of weak sales ability, a weak product 
or a weak proposition. 

It is important to educate em- 
ployees via schools and bulletins if 
they are to do planting successfully 
in summer. Summer planting is 
easier than winter, except with speci- 
men trees. Operation to extend sea- 
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sons should be undertaken with a 
due degree of caution. Don’t over- 
reach and try to maintain equal vol- 
ume, but at least enough volume to 
have half the men out and half in 
the nursery. Recognize and accept 
unfavorable weather conditions. 

Replies as to what was the most 
important factor in achieving a vol- 
ume of summer and winter planting 
were: Being prepared or skilled; 
“time gained” argument; top-grade 
stock; selling ourselves; going after it; 
advertising; no charge for balling and 
burlapping on shrubs; larger balls on 
plants; tubbing and potting, “espe- 
cially successful”; pushing  ever- 
greens; guaranteeing; 2-year guaran- 
tee; knowing when and which to do 
or not to do. 


Why Service Work? 


I am not limiting these comments 
to year-around planting. I do not be- 
lieve that we, as landscape men, dare 
limit ourselves to mere planting. If 
we do, then, again, our most serious 
competition (other products than 
nursery stock) will rightfully con- 
tinue to dominate the household 
budget and leave us a mere trickle. 

I believe that none of us means to 
be so selfish and shortsighted that all 
we want to do is to sell or plant 
plants the year around. We must sup- 
ply service, which, after all, is the 
highest type of selling and keeps the 
public favorably conscious of our 
products. 

Service must be given to customers 
for the sake of the product and of 
the industry. The biggest part of our 
business is to tell and educate people 
how, to see that they get maximum 
enjoyment and interest from our 
products. 

Ill-kept premises and neglected 
plants are just so much negative ad- 
vertising to our industry. They do 
not suggest any urge to buy to any- 
one. They quite definitely discourage 
the urge. Did the automobile manu- 
facturers remain satisfied to have the 
local blacksmiths service their cus- 
tomers? Why not? Would they be 
where they are if they had remained 
satisfied and refused to be bothered? 

Service work is essential to main- 
tenance of contact. If properly sup- 
plied, it assures more sales of plants 
to that customer. Otherwise the 
“landscraper™ or “tree butcher” does 
the pruning and spraying and fre- 
quently spoils a good job, thereby 
discouraging future garden expan- 


sion, interest and imitation by others. 
The “landscraper™ is also quite likely 
to become your customer's nursery- 
man. Does the dealer you bought 
your car from send you to another 
dealer for repairs? Let's hold our 
customers. 

Service work permits keeping our 
trucks, our best advertising, in the 
public eye. We imply a better sense 
of value to our product by featuring 
maintenance or service. May I, there- 
fore, stress winter and summer prun- 
ing and spraying service for cus- 
tomers, as well as the supplying of 
nursery stock throughout the year? 


How to Do Service Work. 


For service work, charge enough 
and supply only qualified personnel. 
We used to ignore service work until 
1931. Now fifteen men, almost half 
of our summer force, serve customers 
between spring and fall and on every 
favorable winter day. We know of a 
S-acre nursery in Lancaster county, 
Pa., which derives more net profit 
through concentration toward service 
work than do most nurseries of 
fifty to 100 acres from sale of stock. 

Summer jobs include pruning ever- 
greens, spring-blooming shrubs and 
shade trees, and spraying for blights 
and chewing and sucking insects. 
There is little interruption by weath- 
er and work can continue three 
months. 

Winter pruning and spraying can 
be done on shade trees, hedges, “jun- 
gles,” fruit orchards and town trees. 
Weather interruption is a serious 
factor, and work may overlap into 
the spring planting rush. 

General tips are: Get and keep 
good salesmen and good foremen, 
charge well and pay well; have only 
a gang to a truck of a foreman and 
two or three men; keep trucks clean, 
neat, painted, so that the customer 
may be proud to have the community 
see your truck at her door; watch 
the personal appearance of the men, 
perhaps adopting uniforms; make a 
minimum service charge of $1.50 to 
$2.50, even if only five minutes are 
spent on premises; make a profit on 
supplies and equipment used, but 
avoid picayune charges. 


Conclusion. 


Replies to questionnaires are prac- 
tically in unanimous agreement that 
a‘landscape nursery may be more suc- 
cessful if it is at least anxious to ex- 
tend the conventional planting sea- 
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sons: (a) If it equips, organizes and 
trains itself to do so. (b) If it shows 
and proves reasons to prospects for 
remembering the garden and the 
nursery industry during summer and 
winter as well as in spring and fall. 

By far our most serious competi- 
tion comes from other products; that 
is, it is up to us to make our product 
more desirable by making it more 
convenient, more understandable, 
more continually available, better 
serviced and therefore more favor 
ably exposed to the public. 

It is up to us to plan and supply 
gardens which our prospects wil! 
want more than they want the latest 
model automobile. We must educate 
the public to a better appreciation of 
gardening by supplying better gar- 
dens—and to make them want only 


that kind. 


We must have more interest in im 
proving our list, our quality and our 
service than in watching and decry 
ing the peddler, the roadside stand 
and the department store. We have 
a product and a service unlimited in 
its range of opportunity for the sale 
of creative ideas throughout the year 
instead of merely the sale of plants 
in competition with “Aunt Matilda's 
gardens.” “Everybody sells things 
Few sell ideas.” 





OBITUARY. 


Andrew J. Elmer. 


One of the earliest nurserymen of 
San Jose, Cal., Andrew J. Elmer, 
died July 29 at the age of 82 after 
a lingering illness. A native of New 
York, Mr. Elmer later lived in Michi 
gan and went to the San Jose valley 
fifty years ago. Survivors include a 
daughter, Mrs. Bessie Olsen, and six 
sons: Harry, Walter and Wilbur, al! 
of San Jose; Leon, Oakland; Ray, 
Richmond, and Leslie, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

William H. Baker. 


Stricken with a heart attack, Wil 
liam H. Baker, nurseryman of Hay 
ward, Cal., died after a brief illness 
and was cremated at Oakland July 
25. He had been a resident of Hay 
ward for twenty years, where he 
operated a nursery at 2058 East 
avenue. 





THE board of directors of the 
Texas Association of Nurserymen 
met at Dallas August 7. 
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Selection of Narrow-leaved Evergreens 


Sixth of a Series of Articles Similar to the Treatment of Woody Deciduous 
Ornamental Plants in “Compiling a New Nursery List’’— By L. C. Chadwick 


Two things characterize the narrow- 
leaved evergreens in group 7, trees 
twenty-five feet and over, when they 
are compared with the smaller groups. 
First, there is less variation in habit 
of growth. Most of the plants are 
typical tree forms with spreading 
branches and exhibiting a pyramidal 
habit of growth. What variation 
exists is exemplified by a few types 
with a narrow pyramidal or columnar 
habit of growth or by pendulous 
branches. There is considerable varia- 
tion in foliage color. Glossy and 
dull green, blue, silver and yellow 
foliage plants are common. 

The second point that should be 
mentioned is the fact that many of 
the tree forms of narrow-leaved ever- 
greens have not been grown exten- 
sively by nurserymen and consequent- 
ly their use in landscape plantings has 
been limited. Thus observations on 
some of these types have been limited 
to fewer plants than for many of the 
smaller types. This accounts for the 
increased number of plants in the 
secondary lists. More observation is 
needed for many of these plants. 

It should be mentioned that these 
classified lists are prepared on the 
basis of the use of the plants as 
ornamentals. This is important to 
keep in mind, since a number of the 
important timber trees of the south 
and west are placed on the discard 
list. While they are important as 
timber trees, they do not have much 
to commend their use as ornamentals. 
A good many rare tree types which 
are listed only in botanical manuals 
or found growing only in arboretums 
or botanical collections are not in- 
cluded. This is likewise true of some 
forms which exhibit their major varia- 
tion from the species by a difference 
in the cone. Since this characteristic 
is seldom important from the orna- 
mental standpoint, most of these types 
are either omitted or placed in the 
discard list. 

Possibly the tree forms of narrow- 
leaved evergreens find less extensive 
use in landscape plantings than many 
of the smaller types. Nevertheless, 
they are indispensable. They do find 
considerable use as specimens. The 
larger forms can be used’ extensively 


on large properties, estates and in 
parks, while some of the smaller types 
are more adaptable to smaller prop- 
erties. Often the tree forms can be 
readily trimmed to be useful for 
hedges. Tsuga canadensis is an ex- 
cellent example of a tree form adapt- 
able to hedges or screens. Like- 
wise some of the types can be re- 
stricted easily and become useful in 
the foundation planting, especially at 
the corners and angles of the house. 
Another use of the tree forms that 
should not be overlooked is for Christ- 
mas trees. This outlet provides a 
sizable income for many nurserymen. 

One hundred and sixty-three plants 
are listed in group 7. Twenty, or 
approximately twelve per cent, are 
placed in the selected list; fifty-seven, 
or approximately thirty-four per cent, 
are in the secondary list, and eighty- 
seven, or approximately fifty-four per 
cent, in the discard list. 

SELECTED LIST. 


Abies concolor—White fir. 

Abies homolepis—Nikko fir. 

Abies nordmanniana—Nordmann fir. 

Abies veitchi—Veitch fir. 

Picea omorika—Serbian spruce. 

Picea orientalis—Oriental spruce. 

Picea pungens moerheimi — Moerheim 
spruce. 

Pinus cembra—Swiss stone pine. 

Pinus grifithi (excelsa)—Himalayan pine. 

Pinus koraiensis—Korean pine. 

Pinus peuce—Macedonian pine. 

Pinus resinosa—Red pine. 

Pinus strobus—White pine. 

Pinus strobus fastigiata. 

Pinus sylvestris—Scots pine. 

Pseudotsuga taxifolia glauca—Douglas fir. 

Tsuga canadensis—Canada hemlock. 

Tsuga canadensis atrovirens. 

Tsuga canadensis fremdi. 

Tsuga caroliniana—Carolina hemlock. 


SECONDARY LIST. 


Abies alba (pectinata). 
Abies cephalonica. 

Abies cilicica. 

Abies concolor argentea. 
Abies fargesi. 

Abies holophylla. 

Abies koreana. 

Abies lasiocarpa arizonica. 
Abies magnifica. 

Abies nobilis glauca. 
Abies numidica. 

Abies pinsapo glauca. 
Abies sachalinensis. 
Cedrus atlantica glauca. 
Cedrus atlantica pendula. 
Cedrus deodara. 

Cedrus iibani. 

Picea abies (excelsa). 
Picea abies pendula. 
Picea abies pyramidata. 
Picea engelmanni glauca. 
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Picea glauca coerulea. 
Picea glauca densata. 

Picea glehni. 

Picea jezoensis hondoensis. 
Picea koyamai. 

Picea pungens argentea (kosteri). 
Picea pungens hoopesi. 
Picea rubens. 

Picea schrenkiana. 

Picea sitchensis. 

Picea smithiana. 

Picea spinulosa. 

Picea wilsoni. 

Pinus albicaulis. 

Pinus armandi. 

Pinus banksiana. 

Pinus bungeana. 

Pinus flexilis. 

Pinus monticola. 

Pinus nigra. 

Pinus nigra cebennensis. 
Pinus parviflora. 

Pinus parviflora glauca. 
Pinus ponderosa. 

Pinus rigida. 

Pinus strobus glauca. 
Pinus sylvestris argentea. 
Pinus thunbergi. 

Pinus virginiana. 
Pseudotsuga taxifolia fastigiata. 
Pseudotsuga taxifolia glauca pendula. 
Tsuga canadensis jenkinsi. 
Tsuga chinensis. 

Tsuga diversifolia. 

Tsuga sieboldi. 

Tsuga yunnanensis. 


PLANTS TO DISCARD. 


Abies balsamea. 

Abies cephalonica apollinis. 
Abies concolor aurea. 
Abies concolor brevifolia. 
Abies concolor lowiana. 
Abies concolor violacea. 
Abies concolor wattezi. 
Abies firma (momi). 
Abies fraseri. 

Abies homolepsis umbellata. 
Abies koreana. 

Abies lasiocarpa. 

Abies nobilis. 

Abies nordmanniana aurea. 
Abies pinsapo. 

Abies vinsapo argentea 
Abies pinsapo pendula. 
Cedrus atlantica. 

Cedrus atlantica argentea 
Cedrus deodara arventea. 
Cedrus deodara aurea. 
Cedrus deodara robusta. 
Cedrus libani glauca. 
Cedrus libani pendula. 
Cupressus arizonica. 
Cupressus arizonica bonita 
Cupressus arizonica glauca. 
Picea abies argentea. 

Picea abies aurea. 

Picea abies columnaris. 
Picea abies inversa. 

Picea abies monstrosa. 
Picea asperata. 

Picea bicolor (alcockiana). 
Picea engelmanni. 

Picea engelmanni argentea. 
Picea glauca (canadensis). 
Picea glauca aurea. 

Picea heterolepis. 

Picea jezoensis. 
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Picea mariana. 

Picea mariana doumeti. 

Picea obovata. 

Picea orientalis aurea. 

Picea orientalis aureo-spicata. 
Picea polita. 

Picea pungens. 

Picea pungens coerulea. 

Picea pungens glauca. 

Picea pungens kosteriana. 
Picea pungens specki. 

Picea pungens viridis. 

Picea purpurea. 

Picea watsoniana. 

Pinus balfouriana. 

Pinus cembroides edulis. 

Pinus cembroides monophylla. 
Pinus contorta. 

Pinus contorta latifolia (murrayana). 
Pinus densiflora. 

Pinus densiflora oculus-draconis. 
Pinus echinata. 

Pinus jeffreyi. 

Pinus nigra caramanica. 

Pinus nigra globosa. 

Pinus nigra monstrosa. 

Pinus nigra pendula. 

Pinus nigra poiretiana. 

Pinus nigra pyramidalis. 

Pinus palustris. 

Pinus pungens. 

Pinus sylvestris aurea, 

Pinus sylvestris pendula. 

Pinus sylvestris rigensis. 
Pinus-tabulzformis. 

Pinus tabuleformis densata. 
Pinus taeda. 

Pinus thunbergi oculus-draconis. 
Pseudotsuga taxifolia argentea. 
Pseudotsuga taxifolia viridis. 
Sequoia sempervirens. 
Sequoiadendron gigantea. 
Tsuga canadensis albospica. 
Tsuga canadensis aurea. 
Tsuga heterophylla. 

Tsuga mertensiana. 

A few of the important character 
istics of the selected plants and their 
correlation with some of those in the 
secondary and discard lists are given 


below. 
Abies, or Firs. 


It is not uncommon to find some 
confusion relative to the identifica- 
tion of the firs and spruces. Most of 
the spruces have leaves angled in 
cross section, while with the firs the 
leaves are mostly flat and relatively 
broad. While this point of identi- 
fication is most often used by the lay- 
man, it leads to confusion with some 
of the spruces, since their leaves are 
relatively flat. Probably the best 
characteristic to use is the point that 
the leaves of the spruce are deciduous 
above the base; thus in falling from 
the older branches they leave small 
rough leaf bases projecting from the 
twig. In firs there are no rough leaf 
bases left when the leaves fall. 

Most of the firs are slow-growing 
trees, requiring a cool humid climate 
for satisfactory growth. Because of 
this fact, most of them do better in 
the east and at the higher altitudes 


than they do in the midwest. They 
are affected by dust and smoke; con- 
sequently, they are not adaptable to 
planting in the heart of cities. 

Four of the firs are placed on the 
selected list. These seem to adapt 
themselves to general environmental 
conditions better than the others. Some 
of the thirteen placed on the secondary 
list have proved satisfactory from 
limited observation, but trials should 
be more extensive. Propagation of the 
species is by seeds and the varieties by 
grafting. 

Abies concolor, the white fir, is 
probably the most adaptable of all 
the firs. This fact accounts for its 
extensive use. It withstands heat and 
drought better than any other fir. 
It is a large tree of moderately rapid 
growth and conical in outline. The 
leaves are loosely and irregularly ar- 
ranged and exhibit a bluish-green or 
silvery color. The stomatiferous areas, 
or the bluish or silvery color, are 
common to both sides of the needle. 
The white fir does best in a well 
drained soil. In large areas, planting 
at the base of a slope seems to be 
ideal. Even the white fir will suffer 
during extensive hot and dry periods, 
such as was experienced in Ohio a 
few summers ago. It makes a desir- 
able specimen plant for large prop- 
erties. 

Abies homolepis, the Nikko fir, has 
not done too well in Ohio, but it is 
considered one of the best firs in 
the east. It is a large, broadly 
pyramidal tree, with spreading, up- 
turned branches and glossy dark green 
leaves. The needles spread outward 
and upward, forming a characteristic 
V-shaped depression over the twig. 
The branchlets are grooved, furnish- 
ing a character that can be used for 
identification purposes. One of the 
chief objections to the Nikko fir in 
the midwest is its tendency to lose 
its lower branches with age. 

Abies nordmanniana, the Nord- 
mann fir, has proved one of the best 
firs for specimen planting in Ohio. 
It is not rated so highly in some sec- 
tions of the east as Abies veitchi and 
Abies cilicica. The Nordmann fir de- 
velops a large, narrow pyramidal tree 
with dark green foliage, glossy above 
and with whitish bands beneath. The 
buds are not resinous, as is typical of 
most of the firs. This and the fact 
that the needles of the middle rank 
point forward, densely covering the 
twig, are good identification points. 
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It is best to use the Nordmann fir 
in partly protected situations, as it 
may be injured by full sun during the 
winter and early spring months. 

Abies veitchi, the Veitch fir, is not 
so large a tree as the other firs men- 
tioned and is of slow growth. It is 
particularly handsome when young, 
with its broad pyramidal habit of 
growth and its crowded glossy green 
leaves, notched at the tip and pointed 
forward. The undersides of the leaves 
are marked with two broad silver- 
white bands, which are prominent and 
give a characteristic and striking white 
undersurface. The Veitch fir lends 
itself to planting of small home 
grounds because of its slow growth. 
Its interesting, compact habit of 
growth when young can be main- 
tained over a considerable period by 
removing the center buds in early 
spring. 

Many of the other firs included in 
the secondary list have done well, 
based on more limited observation 
Abies cephalonica, cilicica, lasiocarpa 
arizonica, nobilis glauca and sachalin- 
ensis have done well in our collection 
Some are not adapted to so wide con- 
ditions as those on the selected list 
and in fully exposed situations may 
show more winter injury. I should 
like especially to suggest for more ex- 
tensive trial Abies nobilis glauca, the 
blueleaf Noble fir. It is a small 
pyramidal plant with compact branch 
es and bluish-green leaves. It makes a 
fine small specimen plant. 

Only two of the firs in the discard 
list are grown extensively. These 
are Abies balsamea and Abies fraseri 
Neither one of these has any great 
garden value, but they do come into 
the picture as Christmas trees, espe 
cially Abies balsamea. Abies fraseri is 
used rather extensively as an orna 
mental in areas near its native habitat, 
where it is quite satisfactory. 


Picea, or Spruces. 


While the spruces are more adap 
table than the firs to variable soil 
and environmental conditions, there 
are relatively few that deserve a place 
on the selected list. While they will 
withstand smoke and dust better than 
the firs, and many of them are less 
susceptible to winter injury, they are 
more susceptible to pests, especially 
red spider. Only three species are 
placed on the selected list and the 
first two are the most satisfactory, al- 

{Continued on page 30.]} 
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Finding Our Customers 


In a Panel Discussion at the A. A. N. Convention Five Media of Reaching the Public by 
Advertising Were Explained by Five Speakers; Two More of Their Talks Appear Here 


CATALOGUE MAKING. 
By E. Fred Rowe. 

Manager, McFarland Publicity Service. 

If a business doesn’t make money, 
it’s because it doesn’t make enough 
sales. And if it doesn’t make enough 
sales, it’s because the business doesn’t 
have enough customers. So the cus- 
tomer is the most important item in 
your business. He should be the first 
thought in your mind, for without him 
your sales book will be only blank 
pages. 

An English trade paper some time 
ago commented on British and Ameri- 
can catalogues in these words: “How 
delightful it is to the jaded garden- 
lover to pick up a catalogue whose 
very format shows taste, originality, 
and care on the part of the nursery- 
man by whom it has been sent out. 
And how deadly dull it is to pick up, 
on the other hand, a stereotyped, badly 
printed, vilely illustrated production 
that repels every person who looks 
at it. True, one cannot have a beau- 
tiful catalogue without expense, but 
we are confident that the cheap, the 
tasteless, the stereotyped catalogue 
is much dearer in the long run, for 
such a catalogue makes no fresh cus- 
tomers, and even repels existent cus- 
tomers.” 

A man who sets out to make a cata- 
logue faces a real problem. Your cata- 
logue may be considered the display 
counter, or the show window, where 
the prospective customer studies your 
merchandise. But it goes a step far- 
ther than this, for it must be your 
representative who closes—or loses— 
the sale. To plan such a catalogue 
is no mean task. The little things in 
catalogue making prove that “trifles 
make perfection, but perfection is no 
trifle.” Therefore, I assert that cata- 
logue building is a job that demands 
attention to the most trifling thing. 

Certainly you want the catalogue to 
have a pleasing appearance, so that 
it will not be cast aside, unopened and 
unread. You can increase the sales 
power of the catalogue many fold 
by careful, thoughtful, intelligent 
planning before a word is written or 
a line put in type. 

The first step in preparing a good 
catalogue is to fix on a definite plan 


that will bring out the chief points 
of salesmanship and display. Cer- 
tainly you expect the book to sell 
plants and trees, but it should do 
more than that. First of all, it must 
sell confidence in you; it must convince 
the recipient that you have stock that 
is properly grown, that it will be ac- 
curately and truthfully labeled and 
carefully packed and that your service 
is prompt and accurate. 

In most instances the catalogue is 
the only contact you have with your 
customer. Therefore it should de- 
velop in the mind of the buyer— 
whether he be a prospect or an old 
customer—a clear picture of what 
you, your organization and your plants 
can do for him. 

The catalogue writer should know 
definitely to whom the catalogue is to 
be sent—city, suburban or rural pros- 
pects and customers. The writer may 
properly consider the page the loud- 
speaker through which he addresses 
his audience. His hearers may include 
all classes. 

A clear presentation of your mes- 
sage is highly important. The buyer 
must get the story in a plain, under- 
standable way; he must have a clear 
sense of what you offer, of your prod- 
uct and of your service. 

Many catalogues lack definite in- 
formation about the plants offered. 
Yet such information is of vital in- 
terest to the gardener. If the stock 
fails to grow, because of improper or 
careless planting, the buyer blames 
you—not his carelessness or lack of 
knowledge. 

Economy is to be admired, if it is 
wise economy. But small type, so 
small that it is dificult to read, and 
overcrowded pages cannot justly come 
under the head of “economy.” Your 
prospect is likely to drop the book in 
favor of one that can be read without 
eyestrain. 


Another so-called economy is pick- 
ing up pages year after year, making 
no changes except in prices, or occa’ 
sionally inserting a new variety. Pick- 
up has its value, but the page ap- 
pearance can be changed by new pic- 
tures, new headlines and new intro- 
ductions. 

Every part of the catalogue should 


be made to point to the main object, 
that of producing sales either by di- 
rect appeal or by providing interesting 
and useful information. Each page 
bears a proportionate part of the to- 
tal cost of the edition; therefore, if 
the rule of efficiency be applied, each 
page should produce an adequate share 
of the business, either in direct cash 
return or by bringing the direct sell- 
ing page of the article to the atten- 
tion of the buyer. 





CO-OPERATIVE CAMPAIGN. 
By Fred Jackson. 
New Jersey Department of Agriculture. 

The New Jersey Council is a state 
agency, now in its third year, which 
was established to promote what are 
called the wealth-producing resources 
of the state. These are recreation, in- 
dustry, real estate and agriculture. 

In the case of agriculture the coun- 
cil has concentrated on advertising 
and promoting the sale of New Jer- 
sey farm products. So far, these are 
milk, eggs, apples, vegetables, blue- 
berries, potatoes and nursery stock. 
It is of interest to note that three 
years ago, the officers of the New 
Jersey Association of Nurserymen, 
especially Charles Hess, then presi- 
dent, lost no time in putting in a bid 
for a share of the funds for promot- 
ing nursery stock. So we began then 
with a campaign aimed to point out 
that house values were substantially 
increased by proper planting and 
that New Jersey nurseries were the 
best source for such good stock. 

Some of our programs are seasonal, 
but in every program we are plan- 
ning a schedule to cover at least five 
years. The nursery advertising pro- 
gram is no exception and has been 
adopted by the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen as a 5-year plan. 

Pride in the home state will stimu- 
late interest in New Jersey products, 
provided the quality and price are 
right. No barriers are erected against 
other states, but we believe that for 
some time to come there is a splendid 
market in our own state for a lot of 
our farm products. So we are con- 
centrating on the New Jersey market. 

In the nursery campaign of three 
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years ago, we found it difficult to 
measure actual results, but we did 
learn a few things from the requests 
for a booklet we offered. A total 
of 1,400 replies was received. We 
found that, although we advertised 
in the New York and Philadelphia 
papers as well as local dailies in New 
Jersey (1) the replies were largely 
from New Jersey; (2) homeowners 
are really anxious to obtain helpful 
information, and (3) a majority of 
those who replied were women. 
These facts were all important. 

With this background the ener- 
getic committee of nurserymen 
planned the second year’s campaign 
to focus the attention of prospective 
buyers on the local nurseryman—the 
one with the N. J. A. N. emblem on 
his premises—identifying him as the 
person best qualified and most easily 
accessible for furnishing information 
and advice on nursery stock and 
home plantings. 

A direct appeal was made to get 
more visitors by making one adver- 
tisement serve as an “open-house”™ 
invitation. It proved successful in 
promoting attendance during defi- 
nitely scheduled visiting days and 
also encouraged many people to make 
occasional calls at local nurseries. 

Results of such visits are difficult 
to report, although a number of nurs- 
erymen credited to this theme sub- 
stantial sales actually made and 
others pending. Many have also 
commented on the satisfaction ex- 
pressed by visitors who acquired a 
better appreciation of quality in 
nursery stock. 

Another factor was recognition of 
the investment involved and of the 
time and skill necessary to grow 
quality stock. Several nurserymen 
have stated that such recognition has 
meant less resistance to prices and 
has greatly enhanced the standing of 
the nurseryman in the mind of the 
customer. Codperating nurserymen 
have also reported that customers 
seem to appreciate the opportunity 
to learn more about plants when they 
realize they are welcome at the nurs- 
ery. 

After extended discussion, it was 
unanimously agreed that near-by 
New Jersey territory, within a radius 
of from ten to twenty-five miles from 
each nursery, offered the best pros- 
pects. Concentration in such areas 
provided a better opportunity to 
identify the codperating nurseries as 


local enterprises operated by fellow 
townsmen. Most of the nurserymen 
report that results have proved this 
decision to have been justified. It 
was decided to concentrate all adver- 
tising in New Jersey newspapers. 

The circulation of the nineteen 
dailies and weeklies used last spring 
totalled 360,755 each week. As the 
schedule called for eight weekly in- 
sertions, the circulation for the period 
of the second year’s campaign totaled 
2,886,040, all in carefully selected 
areas. The 1940 program conducted 
this past spring was quite similar. 
Newspapers were used exclusively 
again. 

In the plans for 1940 we had an 
opportunity to observe the results of 
the first two years’ work, and in the 
new campaign an effort was made to 
continue the previous theme of con- 
centrating attention on the local 
nurserymen. Continuity is essential 
in winning the interest and confi- 
dence of the public. 

Primarily, the last campaign was 
planned to focus attention on the 
emblem of the association. It was 
planned to encourage prospective 
buyers to seek out those nurseries 
which display the emblem because 
the emblem was used in a prominent 
position in every advertisement. The 
copy aimed to convey the idea that 
those nurseries with the emblem had 
stock of the variety and quality 
which were described in the adver- 
tisements and that they were man- 
aged by the highly trained and ex- 
perienced personnel mentioned in the 
advertisements. 

The new copy also made a bid to 
obtain for the nursery industry a 
greater share of the funds and time 
now devoted to leisure by an increas- 
ing number of the public, especially 
those enjoying the high standard of 
living which prevails in New Jersey's 
suburban areas. 

Among the points to be included 
was a standing invitation to visit the 
local nurseryman so as to become 
better acquainted with him, with the 
quality of his stock and with his large 
inventory and so gain an apprecia- 
tion of the true cost of producing 
nursery stock, of its true value and 
also of its use. 

Other points included emphasis on 
the economy of buying good stock, 
thé need for weighing carefully the 
claims made for bargain goods offered 
elsewhere and the desirability for de- 
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veloping a planned planting program 
for every home. 

So much for the advertising cam- 
paign itself. Obviously, the adver- 
tising can only be expected to arouse 
interest in better nursery stock and 
focus attention on the members of 
N. J. A. N. and their establishments. 
Few sales will be made without the 
follow-up efforts of the salesmen who 
still have the job of making contact 
with the prospects and completing 
the transaction. 

Such items as tie-in advertisements 
are desirable when carried on the 
same page adjacent to the association 
advertisement, using the emblem so 
as to identify the firm as a member 
of the association. The appearance 
of the two together contributes em- 
phasis to both. One stimulates in- 
terest in quality nursery stock, and 
the tie-in advertisement tells where 
such stock can be obtained locally. 
Reprints of these advertisements can 
be obtained by the nurseryman from 
his local newspaper at a nominal 
charge and can be mailed to the trade 
to obtain additional circulation. 

The successful operation of any 
plan of coéperative advertising is not 
an easy task. It becomes a serious 
matter for any group because the 
prestige of the entire organization is 
involved. Usually it is more difficult 
to sense results which do not 
promptly reach the membership. Per- 
haps some of the factors or require- 
ments which might be listed as essen- 
tial for success are: 


Members should be thoroughly 
convinced of the value of advertise- 
ing. 

A sound financing plan is essential, 
including a fair plan for contributions 
or assessments, and funds should be 
guaranteed before beginning. 

Control of program should be by 
a small committee holding the con- 
fidence of the membership. 

Some preliminary research should 
be made to determine what theme 
helps most members. 

Program must be cumulative—long 
haul. 

Make use of some identifying seal. 
Tie-in by members is desirable. 

Must begin when and extend as 
long as it is necessary to show results. 





CANADA lured Howard N. 
Scarff, of W. N. Scarff Son’s, New 
Carlisle, O., on a fishing trip early 
this month. 
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Excerpts from a Plantsman’s Notebook 


Further Notes on the Culture, Propagation and Uses of Many Kinds 
of Plants Given Garden Trial in Years Past— By C. W. Wood 


Anemone Narcissiflora. 


(July 16, 1940.) A sudden explo- 
sion of white anemones last month in 
a neglected spot under a Siberian elm 
tree was one of the most exciting mo- 
ments of the present garden year. 
I could not place the lovely white flow- 
ers, an inch and one-half across and 
borne in umbels of as many as five 
blooms, in any anemone pigeonhole 
that I could remember, and the rec- 
ords did not show that any had ever 
been planted there. Tracing the flower 
through the key showed it to be 
A. narcissiflora, and then other expe- 
riences with the species and the time 
in 1937 when they were planted there 
came to mind. This personal note is 
introduced here, not to show how 
careless I am, but rather to demon- 
strate how agreeable the plant is. It 
had not received a bit of care in the 
three years that it had been competing 
with grass in that half-shady spot, 
yet it put on a display that would 
make the most pampered darling a bit 
ashamed. If this recital has excited 
interest in the plant, you may want 
to know more about it. 


Bailey's Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
says that it is native to the mountain- 
ous regions of the northern hemi- 
sphere. I have had it from western 
Canada, central Europe and western 
Asia, according to the records, with 
the rather uniform result of white 
flowers, as stated before, one lot at least 
having a faint suggestion of blue or 
purple on the outside, although I do 
not now recall where it came from. 
In any case, it is a good plant, easily 
satisfied in half shade and sufficiently 
showy during June and part of July 
to satisfy the most exacting gardener. 
The hairy stems which spring from 
hairy ground leaves (I recall one form 
which I had as variety villosissima as 
being densely hairy) are about a foot 
high as they grow here in northern 
Michigan. Like other anemones, it is 
easily grown from fall-sown seeds. 


Townsendias. 


(July 15, 1940.) An _ insatiable 
curiosity has been one of the reasons 
why I have always been poor in this 
world’s goods; likewise, it has given 


me a lot of pleasure which I should 
otherwise have missed. As money is 
of no use until it is set in motion to 
supply one’s needs, it is of transitory 
importance in the life of one whose 
needs are simple. These ideas have no 
direct connection with townsendias, 
which are the subject of these notes, 
except that the thoughts came to mind 
this morning, when I began to think 
about the plants embraced in that 
term, of the time that I have spent 
searching for seeds of the different 
kinds and then growing them after 
they had been found, and of the hours 
consumed—pleasant ones, too—going 
over the literature to find the facts 
and fancies connected with them. 
Yet, those ideas have a bearing, I sus- 
pect, on the amount of pleasure one 
gets out of his work with plants, and 
of profits, too, if one looks elsewhere 
than to dollars for that item. Any- 
way, the thought brought back a lot 
of pleasant memories, which money 
spent that far back has long ago ceased 
to do, some of which I shall try to 
share with others of like temperament. 
And it may be that the notes will con- 
tain a hint or two for the unfortunates 
who have their wagon hitched to a 
dollar sign. 

Even the name intrigued me for 
years after I read in the Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture that it was in honor of 
“David Townsend, botanical associate 
of William Darlington, of Pennsyl- 
vania.”” Townsend was, in fact, more 
than a botanical associate of Darling: 
ton; he was cashier of the bank of 
which the latter was president. It is 
fitting, too, that his name is kept alive 
by an “asteraceous” plant, for these 
were his specialty, and Sir W. J. 
Hooker did well, when he separated 
townsendias from aster because of 
some technical differences in its achene 
and other characters, to attach Town- 
send’s name to this genus. Townsend 
died at West Chester, Pa., in 1858, 
in his seventy-first year, “preceding 
but a few years,” wrote Meehan, “his 
lifelong friend and companion, Dr. 
Darlington, who died April 22, 1863, 
in his eighty-first year—the two hav- 
ing rendered West Chester famous in 
the botanical annals of America, and 
both being commemorated in dis- 
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tinctively American plants which bear 
their names.” 

The plants first appear in literature, 
so far as I can find, in the records of 
the early Arctic explorers, and one at 
least, the plant which Hooker later 
called T. sericea, was described by 
Dr. Richardson, who thought it might 
be an aster. We thus see that the 
genus is an Arctic one, extending its 
range down the backbone of the North 
American continent and out into the 
foothills and plains of that region. 

The genus is made up of “about 
seventeen species,” according to 
Bailey, of which there are annuals, 
biennials and perennials, although 
most of the latter in my experience are 
rather short-lived. I know nothing 
about the annuals and not so much 
about the biennials as I should like. 
Townsendia grandiflora is one of the 
latter, or at least it is quite mono- 
carpic here. Its blue or blue-violet or 
white heads, an inch or more across, 
on 10-inch stems, in summer, are 
really showy and would no doubt be 
more used if the plant was not so 
short-lived. These notes were prompt- 
ed by the flowering this year of an- 
other biennial, T. Parryi, whose large, 
pinkish-lavender asters on 4-inch to 
8-inch stems, over rosettes of spoon- 
shaped leaves, would make it a favor- 
ite if it were perennial. It is to be 
regretted that gardeners are so hur- 
ried they cannot, or think they can- 
not, take time to enjoy the host of 
good biennials which is theirs for the 
asking. 

Two perennial kinds, at least peren- 
nial under careful treatment, that I 
have grown, T. exscapa and T. Wil- 
coxiana, deserve special mention. 
The first, the spring or Easter daisy of 
Colorado, is a delightful thing for 
sunny, well drained spots in the rock- 
ery, where it will make a pretty dis- 
play of pink daisies on 3-inch to 4-inch 
stems in early spring. It and Wil- 
coxiana, which I may never have had, 
for Bailey says its flowers should be 
yellow while plants under that label 
here have been pinkish-lilac, need no 
more than sun, good drainage, per- 
haps an occasional watering during 
long dry periods and a top-dressing 
of sandy soil when their crowns get 
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too far out of the soil to make them 
thrive. They are easily grown from 
fall-sown seeds. 


Adonis. 


(July 18, 1940.) Poets and garden- 
ers, between whom there is not so 
much difference as is generally sup- 
posed, for one has to be somewhat 
of a poet to be a good gardener, have 
long sung the praises of adonis. But 
before either the poets or the garden- 
ers got a chance at it, the mythologists 
had their innings and left us many a 
pretty legend about the plants. If we 
had space it would be interesting and 
perhaps informative to retell some of 
these legends which I have collected 
during a lifetime of reading, but they 
must wait until another time, for now 
our interest lies in another direction— 
that of the missed opportunities which 
plant growers experience when they 
ignore these members of the butter- 
cup family. 

The species most often seen, when 
any are seen at all, is southern Euro- 
pean Adonis vernalis. This is a plant 
of early spring, commencing to open 
its cups of gold soon after snow leaves, 
usually by mid-April in northern 
Michigan. It takes time to obtain a 
real show from one of these plants, for 
each leafy 6-inch to 8-inch stem bears 
a single flower, and the number of 
stems is rapidly increased. That may 
be the reason why they are not often 
seen in gardens and nurseries. But 
when one gets a large clump, spring 
offers few more spectacular garden 
sights. Several clumps, more than 
15 years old, in the garden of a friend 
are so attractive that I try to make 
the pilgrimage there each spring to 
feed my soul on their beauty. 

Even more intrepid in venturing 
forth in the blustery days of early 
spring, usually in early April and 
sometimes in March, and always as 
soon as the fat buds can force their 
way through the recently frozen soil, 
is A. amurensis. This is my favorite 
of all adonis species, not only because 
of its earliness, which is always a 
recommendation of a plant in the eyes 
of the northern gardener, but also for 
its large yellow anemone-like flowers 
and for its ability to thrive on little. 
Although it is not common in this 
country, it has long been in gardens 
in Asia, and especially in Japan, where 
a long list of named forms is available. 
A friend, who was resident in Japan 
for about ten years, tells me some of 
the double varieties are quite remark- 


able. I grew a few semidoubles from 
seeds several years ago, but none had 
the appeal of the singles, being later 
in their flowering and less desirable 
as garden ornaments, to my way of 
thinking. I did see one last spring, 
however, on a near-by estate, under 
label of A. amurensis ramosa {fl.pl., 
whatever that may mean, which ap- 
pealed to me, not so much for its 
garden value, for doubleness rarely 
adds to a plant's grace, as for its po 
tential merits as a cut flower, espe- 
cially when forced in winter. I have 
had the single ones in bloom indoors 
in February and can see no reason 
why the double form could not be 
handled in the same way, bringing 
it into flower any time from January 
onward by putting it in gentle heat. 
I imagine the present form is still too 


C. H. Perkins Wins New Friend. 


expensive to handle in that way 
(I find no source of supply in my 
catalogue file, although it is pre- 
sumably in the American trade), but 
that should not forbid the long-range 
operator from working up a stock. 
Both vernalis and amurensis like a 
rich situation, preferring, I believe, 
a not too heavy loam which has been 
lightened and enriched with well 
rotted manure. The latter did best 
for me in full sun, while vernalis 
tolerates quite a little shade, although 
shade in spring is not desirable if one 
wants early flowers. The species are 
best grown from fresh seeds planted 
outdoors in autumn, and the double 
forms may be increased by division. 


Coneflowers. 


(July 31, 1932.) Coneflowers, 
which are lepachys of botanists, have 
merits deserving of more attention 
than is generally given them. First, 
they make acceptable cutting material 
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during the summer months and, again, 
they are desirable garden plants, espe- 
cially for accent among the often 
monotonous sameness of some borders. 
They also have the recommendation 
to operators of dry soil of being able 
to thrive on a slight amount of mois- 
ture. 

Two species, Lepachys columnaris 
and L. pinnata, and two varieties of 
the former, pulcherrima and totus 
purpureus, are known to me, all being 
desirable, with a choice, if necessary. 
falling on pulcherrima. In type colum- 
naris the rays are yellow, in the mid- 
dle of which a brown cone shoots up 
to a height of an inch or more; totus 
purpureus, which I had years ago 
from the late D. M. Andrews and 
lost, is entirely brown, approaching 
black, and pulcherrima is a rich ma- 
hogany throughout. They grow about 
two feet high in this light soil, bloom- 
ing throughout July and part of 
August. L. pinnata is the common 
coneflower of the middle west and is 
taller-growing (from three to six 
feet) than the foregoing, and the 
yellow rays are larger and longer. 

All are easily grown from seeds, 
columnaris and its forms blooming the 
first year from seeds. In fact, the 
English long considered the plant 
tender to cold, and maybe still do, 
and used it as an annual. They are 
also easily satisfied in any ordinary 
garden soil in full sun. For cut flower 
purposes best results come from cul- 
ture in a rich soil. 





CHRISTENS J. & P. ROSE. 

Charles H. Perkins, president of 
the Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. Y., won a new friend in Rose 
Bampton, the lovely Metropolitan 
opera star, when christening the new 
J. & P. red rose for 1941 in her 
honor in the firm’s rose gardens at 
the New York world’s fair. The Rose 
Bampton rose is a brilliant china- 
red, large and very double, opening 
slowly with petals that reflex and 
fold, camellialike. 





ARTHUR DUMMETT, growers’ 
representative and wholesale dealer, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., left August 4 
on an extended business trip to the 
Pacific coast, to return about Septem- 
ber 1. He visited important nurs- 
eries en route in Ohio, Illinois and 
Iowa on his way to Oregon and Cali- 
fornia and will return by way of 
the rose-growing sections of Texas. 
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Making Trees Live When Transplanted 


Treatment before and after Transplanting That Affects Success of Operation, 
Discussed at Meeting of Virginia Nurserymen’s Association—By Albert Glass 


There is little use to talk about 
transplanting methods. There is a 
different method for every locality, 
often for every nurseryman; the very 
tools, twine and nails vary. The 
spade one nurseryman swears by, the 
next one will swear at. However, if 
we all make ourselves acquainted 
with the theory of transplanting, if 
we are brought to realize just what 
transplanting means to the plant it- 
self, our methods, no matter how 
they are carried out, are bound to 
bring beneficial results to the plant. 

While transplanting is merely 
daily routine to the nurseryman, to 
the plant itself it is as serious as a 
surgical operation to a human being. 
And since modern surgery has taken 
nearly all the guesswork out of oper- 
ations, let us go to modern surgery 
for our lesson in the theory of trans- 
planting. 

The first thing a surgeon wants to 
know is whether his patient is a good 
surgical risk? Are the patient's heart, 
lungs and kidneys sound? The 
parallel to this in transplanting is the 
question: Is the tree worth the 
effort? Can it survive the shock with 
little enough loss to its appearance 
and vitality to be classed still as a 
handsome plant? For, in tree trans- 
planting, we must take in considera- 
tion the percentage of root spread 
that we are going to be able to take 
along out of the grand total that the 
tree has. He who is about to trans- 
plant a tree must ask: When was 
that tree transplanted before? If it 
has not been moved since infancy, it 
must be considered .as a collected 
plant and given the same classifica- 
tion as to risk as a wild plant. Then, 
there is the matter of the soil in 
which it is growing. If it is rich, then 
the plant has a closely knitted root 
system and requires less root spread 
for transplanting. On the other hand, 
a poor soil indicates that the plant fed 
over a large area and will come away 
minus most of its feeder roots. The 
surgeon inquires for the texture of 
the patient's blood; how will it clot? 
The nurseryman must appraise the 
variety of tree as to its particular 
response to a hurried recovery. 

Now that we are set to transplant, 


let us witness a surgical operation. 
Speed of action is what we are im- 
pressed by. This, too, means us. 
Plant roots are like fish, of not much 
account unless they are fresh. Limit- 
ing operations to twenty-four hours 
out of the ground for bare-root 
plants, forty-eight hours for small 
evergreens balled and burlapped and 
seventy-two hours for large plants 
balled and burlapped will achieve the 
best results. When buying plants, 
vigor is what counts, for a vigorous- 
growing Lombardy poplar is more 
attractive than an anemic pin oak. 
Speed in transplanting is most im- 
portant. Without haste a surgical 
operation considered minor can be- 
come a major one. In the plant's 
case, a protracted transplanting will 
leave, at best, a plant subjected to 
pests and disease. 

As soon as the patient is off the 
operating table, the surgeon insists 
upon complete rest. This to the nurs- 
eryman should mean at least partial 
defoliation. Understanding the char- 
acter of the particular plant will en- 
able him to do this defoliation in 
such a way as not to spoil the ap- 
pearance of the tree. Yet defoliate 
he must! It is only in that way he 
will have compensated the plant for 
root losses; make it conserve strength 
before it spends any more. 

I realize that, from the sales point, 
this is a sad angle; the client bought 
a plant of certain dimensions and 
density and winds up with some- 
thing else. But even from that angle, 
it is better salesmanship to have the 
customer see the plant at its worst 
right after transplanting than have 
it gradually decline into a coma that 
is likely to last a year or two. 

Next, we want to know what the 
plant is going to live on. Soil alone 
is a poor diet. The plant must be 
fed, and the kind of fertilizer used 
should be controlled by the nature 
of the plant—whether it is grown 
for its fruit, flower, leaf or limbs. 
Let us also not forget that food 
placed on the surface will encourage 
surface roots, and this means that in 
the first hot spell of weather the 
plant will get caught with all its 
feeder roots in a hot, burning soil. 
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Therefore, let its food be placed to 
coax the roots into the cooler earth. 

If it isn't too late, we must now 
take stock of the environment in 
which we left the tree. Surgeons 
insist upon proper environment for 
the patient. In the plant case, it 
should mean that its roots will not 
encounter a soil inpenetrable to new 
roots or a blast of heat never meant 
for it to experience or a gale of 
chilly wind that is more than this 
particular plant can stand. An unfit 
soil texture can be corrected. The 
other items must be taken into con- 
sideration before the plant is brought 
there. Right here is where the old 
joke, “The operation was a success, 
but the patient died,” comes in. Re- 
gardless of how strong the plant or 
how fine the workmanship of han- 
dling, if the plant has been destined 
to a soil that does not suit it or an 
exposure unbearable for it, years of 
effort will be wiped out in a month 
or a season at most. 

Now, about soil packing. There 
is only one way to make soil settle 
itself to full compactness, and that is 
with water. No amount of tamping 
can do this, for the best tamped 
soil will continue to settle later. 

We still must not forget mulching, 
since that will enable the plant to 
keep itself moist over a long period 
of drought, prevent the soil from 
baking and remove the necessity of 
watering when only the surface of 
the soil is dry. In the nursery, plants 
are kept thrifty by the soil mulch. 
Here on a lawn with cultivation out 
of the question, humus mulch is the 
nearest to it. 

Wherever we go, we hear the 
phrase, “past performances.” Be it a 
steel cable or bridge girder, a prize 
fighter or race horse, we surmise that 
a certain thing will do so-and-so be- 
cause it has done it before. To assume 
that a plant can stand the punish- 
ment of transplanting from the nurs- 
ery, we must know that it has under- 
gone the same thing while in the nurs- 
ery as part of its training. Only that 
way does it become fit for its ultimate 
purpose in landscape. And for this 
training really to count, it had better 
be in recent years, 
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The Nurseryman’s Responsibility 


Obligations to the Public beyond the Guarantee of Plants, Presented in 
Paper Read before Virginia Nurserymen’s Association—By A. S. Gresham 


Where does the nurseryman’s re- 
sponsibility end? 

We immediately think of our guar- 
antee of plants to the consumer. This 
is a big factor in our responsibility; 
perhaps I should say the largest or 
one of the largest problems. But first 
let us talk about some of our other 
responsibilities and their benefits to 
the consumer and to us. 

First, it is surely the nurseryman’s 
responsibility to grow and deliver 
plants of lasting quality. 

Second, wise selling. This is a 
vital topic. In most cases the cus- 
tomer looks to the nurseryman for 
advice as to what to plant and where 
to plant it. We should prepare our- 
selves better to give intelligent an- 
swers, for each well planted home 
means more sales to the one who is 
qualified to place each plant where it 
will give the buyer the most for her 
money. A planting that is not done 
tastefully and thoughtfully means the 
ruination of many possible sales. 

Shade-loving plants are placed in 
the hot sun and die. Delicate plants 
are placed where plants that endure 
adverse conditions should have been 
used, and they die. Where dwarf 
plants should be, we sell something 
that grows many times too large. 

Of course, the customer gets dis- 
gusted! Who wouldn't? She has 
decided that buying plants is a waste 
of money and not an investment to- 
ward making her house more beauti- 
ful. To add to it all, in most cases 
she carries her experience to her 
friends. 

Third, the nurseryman’s responsibil- 
ity to the consumer is to contact the 
building contractor, which in return 
will increase his sales. In the larger 
cities this can be done through the 
local builders’ exchange. The soil 
excavated for the basement is seldom 
moved away. Usually it is spread 
over the topsoil. This, of course, 
irritates the new homeowner as he 
sets forth the first summer to grow 
a few flowers, and the few shrubs put 
in won't grow. The soil bakes, gets 
hard and dries quickly. 

Along comes the salesman who 
planted the evergreens in front, hop- 


ing to land a good order for the rear 
yard. He hears this story: “Nothing 
will grow in this yard. Why didn’t 
you see that this soil was properly 
prepared before we planted these 
things? It will now have to be fixed 
before any more planting can be done.” 
You look down and see clay pre- 
dominating and see the dollars that 
would have been spent in shrubbery 
sliding away on a regrading job. The 
owner already has paid good money 
to have the lawn graded and seeded, 
but it was done with basement soil. 
In most cases the yard goes unchanged, 
and the new homeowner loses interest 
before she hardly gets started. 


The contractor does strip off the 
topsoil where the house is to be and 
piles it to one side. To strip the 
whole lot in the beginning would only 
cost a little compared to later treat- 
ment. I should say it would cost from 
$20 to $35 on lots of fifty to one 
hundred feet to strip off the topsoil, 
lay the basement or necessary fill dirt 
and then put back the topsoil. The 
contractor could easily add this to his 
price. If we would do this service 
for the new homeowners, increased 
sales would be our reward. 


Fourth, our responsibility to the 
new homeowner through the con- 
tractor who builds his house for sale. 
He has the house for sale and wants 
a planting to look like a $50 job, but 
only wants to pay $25. He plays on 


our sympathy and we try to give him 
this $50 job for $25, and in doing so 
cheap evergreens are used that have 
little or no lasting value, but just give 
the immediate effect this contractor 
wishes. 

Who gains by this sale? The con- 
tractor. He has induced us to sell 
our products for much less than their 
value, to decorate and make beautiful 
the house on which he paid every 
other subcontractor the full price. 

Who loses by this sale? The nurs- 
eryman loses twofold. First, he has 
belittled his trade; second, the new 
homeowner soon loses interest be- 
cause her house planting depreciates 
instead of increasing in beauty and 
value, 

Last, but not least, our guarantee, 
adopted by the Virginia Nurserymen’s 
Association : 

“Any plant material furnished and 
planted by us which shall fail to live, 
from causes other than neglect or 
abuse, for a period of thirty days will 
be replaced by us without cost. 

“Any plant material dying after 
thirty days, but during the first year, 
will be replaced by us at one-half the 
original price, provided the material 
has been cared for as instructed by 
us, and the account paid for according 
to terms of sale.” 

What does this guarantee mean to 
you? What does it mean to the con- 
sumer? 
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To the nurseryman it should not 
only mean the customer is paying half 
price for a replacement; for after three 
years of practice of this policy, the 
replacements have been so few that 
cost of adjustment is a small factor. 
But it does mean that the consumer 
is being educated to the value of plants 
ind has learned that they do not grow 
like corn. 

It means that the plants you sold 
Mrs. Smith last season are growing 
better today than those did the first 
season previous to adoption of our 
guarantee. Why? Because Mrs. 
Smith knows if one dies she will have 
to pay half again what she has already 
paid; consequently, she is taking better 
care of the new plants. Mrs. Smith 
will be a more satisfied customer, a 
better booster, for she will think your 
plants grow best. It gives her some 
responsibility to the perishable prod- 
ucts we sell. To continue to enjoy 
the increasing number of garden lov- 
ers, we must keep on trying to educate 
the consumers that each plant has 
taken years to grow and holds a valu- 
able place among our possessions. 

As yet I have not come to the 
point, where does the nurseryman’s 
responsibility end? It goes on and 
on, and when we have tried to the 
best of our ability to make every con- 
sumer happy and created in each the 
love for nature, the nurseryman’s re- 
sponsibility has ended. 





SHOW VITAPANE. 


Since the advent of R-V-Lite Vita- 
pane into the glass substitute field last 
year, the Arvey Corp. has consist- 
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BARBERRY THUNBERGII, on 1, 2 and 3-year seedlings and 2 and 
3-year transplanted stock. PRIVET: AMOOR RIVER NORTH, 
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ently used advertising and promotion 
to bring its product to the attention 
of the trade. Its use is being pro- 
moted for hotbed and coldbed 
frames, small greenhouses and plant 
covers, also for storm sash and doors, 
and in fact anywhere that glass is 
used. 

Because its features, particularly 
its transparency and excellent insulat- 
ing qualities, are different from other 
such materials, R-V-Lite Vitapane 
has met with success among growers 
both large and small. 

Reports of savings in heating cost 
are numerous. Some quarters report 
more brilliant color in flowers, attrib- 


Merits of R-V-Lite Vitapane Shown-in Trade Exhibit. 





What does he plant who 
. plants a tree? 
He plants cool shade and 
tender rain, 
And seed and bud of days 
to be, 


And years that fade and flush again; 
He plants the glory of the plain; 
He plants the forest's heritage; 
The harvest of a coming age; 
The joy that unborn eyes shall see— 
These things he plants who plants a 
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uted to the action on chlorophyll by 
ultraviolet rays, of which R-V-Lite 
Vitapane transmits a high percentage. 

Reproduced here is a photograph 
of the R-V-Lite Vitapane exhibit at 
the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Seed Trade Association at Chi- 
cago. From left to right in the illus- 
tration are Herbert Bunton, of the 
Bunton Seed Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
Miss C. T. Root, of the Colorado 
Seed Co., Denver, Colo.; Edward C. 
Palmer, of the Garden Products Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; C. R. Root, of the 
Colorado Seed Co., and A. H. Hum- 
mert, of the Hummert Seed Co., St. 
Louis. 





THE forest service planted more 
than 7,600,000 trees in farm shelter 
belts in Kansas during the past year, 
Russell Reitz, state director, an- 
nounced. Shelter belts were planted 
on more than 4,000 farms in forty- 
four counties during the 6-year 
period just ended. 
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Taking Inventory of Stock 


Field Count Made in August Advised for the Small Nursery, 
in Paper Presented at Virginia Meeting—By H. B. Wharton 


While the large nurseries have in- 
ventories and keep them current, I do 
not believe many of the small nurs- 
eries have an inventory, yet it is al- 
most as important to them as to the 
large firms. 

It is not only a great convenience, 
but an actual money-maker and saver 
to know at least once a year the 
number and sizes of the many items 
in a nursery. If your stock is planted 
at different places, it is almost im- 
possible to check up when an inquiry 
comes in, and even if your stock is 
all in one place, it is not always con- 
venient to go out and make a count 
when it is necessary to know. 

I do not know how others do it, but 
can only tell you how I have worked 
it out for myself. 

We usually take our inventory in 
August, as the growing season is so 
near over that we can estimate the 
size on all plants that have not finished 
their growth for the season. First our 
fields are taken row by row and 
counted, according to the necessary 
number of sizes, and the quantity in 
each size is set down as we go along. 
In our case sometimes one item will 
be growing in a half-dozen different 
places. We write the quantities down 
in order as we come to the item, and 
after we are through the field work 
we relist them, putting the lots of 
each kind together alphabetically un- 
der its botanical name. 

Then, each size has three prices: 
First, the retail price, which is arrived 
at by our price last year; the prevail- 
ing price in our section, what we think 
we can get for the quantity we have, 
and the wholesale price in case we 
have to buy more. The quality of our 
stock and the quantity we have to 
dispose of are considered. We also 
consider whether it is an item that 
has to be sold in one or two years, 
or if it will be in salable condition 
for a number of years. 

Next, we put on a wholesale price 
whether or not we have sufficient 
stock to offer at wholesale. This price 
is from one-fourth to one-half the re- 
tail price. 

Then, though we do not have to 
do it for taxing purposes and the 
banks will not take it as collateral, we 


work out a figure that we consider 
the actual value of our stock. In ar- 
riving at this figure we consider the 
cost of lining-out stock if bought or 
the work and time needed to propa- 
gate it ourselves, the time needed to 
grow to salable size, the losses in pot- 
ting and transplanting and the quan- 
tity we have; that is, whether we have 
more than we shall likely need for our 
retail sales, or if we might have to go 
in the market and buy stock. This 
works out to about thirty to sixty per 
cent of the wholesale price. This way 
of arriving at the value seems rather 
complicated, but it is not, as many 
of the factors entering into the value 
are considered almost subconsciously, 
and we always have the previous 
year's price as a guide. 

All this takes some time, but it is 
done in our dull season, and we have 
found it well worth more time and 
trouble than it takes; in fact, we 
would feel lost without it. It tells us 
which items to push hardest. It shows 
ahead of our needs what we shall 
need to buy, enabling us to buy at the 
most favorable time. It warns us 
ahead of time to dispose of some stock 
at wholesale before it gets burden- 
some, and, not the least of its benefits, 
it runs up the red flag as a stop signal 
on propagating some items before it is 
too late and we get where we are 
tempted to break down the market 
in order to dispose of stock that should 
never have been propagated. 

Our method is probably all wrong 
according to the ways of accountants 
and the large nurseries, but it fits our 
business, and after a year or two 
anyone could take this plan and 
modify it to fit his own setup. 

We do not make any effort to keep 
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the inventory corrected throughout 
the year, though if we did much 
wholesale business or were much larger 
we should have to do this. As it is, 
we find that an accurate list of al! 
material on hand once a year is 
sufficient. 





VIBURNUM BURKWOODII. 


One of our newest shrubs, which 
has gained considerable popularity 
since it was originated in 1924, is 
Viburnum Burkwoodii, a hybrid be- 
tween the common Viburnum Car- 
lesii and the evergreen species, Vi- 
burnum utile. It combines some of 
the good characteristics of both the 
parents. The foliage and habit of 
growth resemble those exhibited by 
Viburnum utile. It is of more vigor 
ous growth than Viburnum Carlesii, 
probably ultimately reaching a height 
of from seven to eight feet. If left 
to develop normally, it becomes a 
shrub of open habit and slender 
branches. Its tendency to develop 
this loose, open habit can be partially 
corrected, at least, by some corrective 
pruning when the plants are small. 

The leaves are elliptic ovate, ap- 
proximately one and one-half to two 
inches in length, dark glossy green 
above, lighter green and somewhat 
hairy beneath. 

The Burkwood viburnum resem- 
bles the popular Viburnum Carlesii 
in flower and hardiness. The flowers 
of these two viburnums are almost 
identical in size, color, fragrance and 
time of bloom. In central Ohio the 
flowers usually start blooming the 
latter part of April and continue to 
be attractive for about ten days or 
two weeks. The flowers are pinkish- 
white and fragrant. 

Plants of this hybrid viburnum 
have not become plentiful enough 
yet to gain much information about 
its cultural requirements. Observa- 
tions so far indicate it is adaptable to 
a wide range of soils and environ: 
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MODERATE PRICES 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties, the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH, fine specimen. 
Also fastigiata, pendula, Riversii. 


Ask for catalogue 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. M. Koster, Mgr. 
P. 0. Huntington Station, L. 1, N.Y. 











FOR FALL PLANTING 


Hardy Bulbs, Ferns, 
Lady’s-slippers and plants. 


Also Trees, Shrubs 
and Evergreens. 


Send for our list. 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
P. O. Box 147 Exeter, N. H. 














The Best in Native 
Nursery-Grown 


Rhododendrons 
Hemlocks 


Azaleas and Pieris 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Kalmia 














NORTHERN COLLECTED 
EVERGREENS 


Hardy, well rooted. Abies balsamea, 

Thuja occidentalis, Tsuga canadensis. 
Priced per 1000. Cash. 

3 to 6 ins.. .$5.00 9 to 12 ins.. .$12.00 

6 to 9 ins... 9.00 12 to 18 ins... 20.00 


FERNS—Maidenhair, Christmas, Royal, 
etc. 


CYPRIPEDIU MS—Habenaria, etc. 


NATIVE PLANTS — Trillium, Lobelia, 
Pitcher Plant, etc. 


MOSAIC-FREE LILIES 


William Crosby Horsford 


Charlotte, Vt. 














PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 








mental conditions, the same as the 
other viburnums. I should prefer to 
use it in sun or partial shade, al- 
though further experimentation may 
show that it can be used satisfac- 
torily in rather heavy shade. So far 
in our tests, plants have been rather 
slow to respond to moving the first 
year. The second year, when the 
plants become well established, 
growth is rapid. So far the leaf spot 
which has become quite common on 
Viburnum Carlesii in some sections 
has not been observed on Viburnum 
Burkwoodii. 

Propagation is accomplished by 
soft or semimature cuttings or graft- 
ing. Cuttings root readily, but some 
difficulty has been experienced in 
bringing the young plants through 
the first winter, either in pots or 
planted out in protected beds. Plants 
rot off at the surface of the soil. This 
trouble does not appear to be quite 
so severe with Viburnum Burk- 
woodii as with Viburnum Carlesii. 
Well established plants, well ripened 
wood by fall and the use of well 
drained soil seem to lessen the loss. 
Grafting is done in the usual way 
during January and February. Vi- 
burnum Lantana is most often used as 
the grafting stock. Budding is also 
practiced. 

Viburnum Burkwoodii will find its 
use as a specimen, for border plant- 
ing in front of larger shrubs and for 
foundation plantings where they do 
not become too large. It combines 
readily with broad-leaved evergreens. 
I am sure it will become a popular 
and useful shrub as soon as it be- 
comes better known. L. C. C. 





TREE MEN ORGANIZE. 


More than fifty tree men of Essex 
county, N. J., have organized the 
Essex County Association of Tree Ex- 
perts. 

The membership is composed of 
private tree men and representatives 
of larger tree companies. At meet- 
ings on the first Friday of each month, 
educational programs will be given 
on various phases of tree work. Of- 
ficers are: President, Edward Hast- 
ings, Orange; vice-president, Frank 
Swift, West Caldwell; secretary, 
George A. Henningsen, Glen Ridge; 
secretary and treasurer, Leonard F. 
Anderson, Newark. 

R. E. Harmon, county agricultural 
agent, is the association's first honor- 
ary member. 





LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


Seedlings, 
Cuttings, 
Grafts. 


We solicit your inquiries 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 52 
Mountain View 








New Jersey 
1893 


1910 > | 
We Offer — 


For Fall 1940 and Spring 1941 
our usual supply of 
BARBERRY IN GRADES, Red 
and Green 

EVERGREENS 


ASPARAGUS PLANTS 

PEACH TREES, APPLE TREES, 
SOUR CHERRY TREES AND 
STANDARD PEAR TREES 


Our new trade list will be ready 
about September 1. Mail us your 
want list. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Maryland 

















Juniper Seedlings 


Per 1000 
Virginiana, 8 to 12 ins $40.00 
Virginiana, grafting grade 
Chinensis, 8 to 12 ins. .............. 80.00 
Scopulorum, transplants, 
od fo ee 150.00 


Also have good assortment of potted 


Junipers and Arbor-vites for fall 
planting. Write for price list. 


HOOK’S NURSERY 


BOX 25 
HIGHWOOD, ILL. 








PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











ruy : 

KOSTER COMPANY, INC. 
JAP. MAPLES THAT STAY RED! 

Acer palmatum atropurpureum 

novum Per 1000 

9 to 12 ins., 1-yr., tpl., field-grown 
grafted $250.00 
Order now and save money—before 

prices rise. 
BRIDGETON, N. J. Wi 














Pennsylvania Meeting 


Talks on Perennials, Evergreens and Soils 
Feature Summer Event at State College 


State College was again the summer 
meeting place of the Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen’s Association, August 7 
and 8, and despite lightning and 
thunder, torrential rain and wind, 
which covered a wide area the night 
before, there was a good attendance 
on hand when President Styer called 
the meeting to order. 

The address of welcome was made 
by Dr. Lininger, vice-dean of the 
college, who hoped for a still closer 
codperation between the nurserymen 
and the college activities. 

After the roll call, which disclosed 
some twenty-five or thirty firms rep- 
resented, the meeting got under way 
with a discussion on the effects of 
war on the nursery business. Those 
present who went through the period 
of the 1914-1919 debacle spoke op- 
timistically concerning this present 
trying period, and the general reac- 
tion of most of the membership was 
that “God was in His Heaven” and 
we should come out all right. 

A series of short but interesting 
talks on perennials was then given, 
two in person by Miss E. S. Haines, 
Fort Washington, Pa., and Prof. E. I. 
Wilde, State College, and the third as 
a paper by Joseph L. Martin, Paines- 
ville, O., which in his absence, was 
read by the president, J. Franklin 
Styer, Concordville, Pa. Much knowl- 
edge and information was gleaned 
from this interesting series, for it was 
established beyond doubt that “hardy 
perennials” occupy an important place 
in home landscape planting and that 
more of these plants are absorbed by 
the buying public than at any previous 
time in our history. 

Mushroom culture as a winter side 
line, discussed by Prof. J. W. Sinden, 
was at least quite interesting for us 
nurserymen who keep our operations 
well out in the sunlight. 

Harold G. Seyler, Weiser Park, Pa., 
presented some excellent ideas on 
“Extending the Selling Season.” 
These thoughts and suggestions, he 
said, were the result of a question- 
naire he had sent out to nurserymen, 
which had brought in many good 
practical ideas, presented last month 
at the landscape nurserymen’s meet- 
ing at the A. A. N. convention. 


Two years ago we had the pleasure 
of hearing Dr. L. C. Chadwick, of 
Ohio State University, and we were 
again fortunate to have him with 
us. His talk on “Selection of Orna- 
mental Evergreens” was well received. 
Since many and varied climatic con- 
ditions exist throughout Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, we as nurserymen appre- 
ciated the fact that a plant thriving 
in Philadelphia would perhaps not do 
nearly so well in Pittsburgh. These 
reactions can better be determined by 
experience. 

With the adjournment of the day's 
proceedings, some sixty members and 
guests assembled for dinner in the 
beautiful Nittany Lion Inn. Among 
the guests we were pleased to have 
the presidents of the New Jersey and 
Ohio state associations, Walter G. 
Ritchie and Raymond P. Cook. 

Thursday's program began with a 
talk on “Nursery Soils” by Prof. J. W. 
White, of the college staff, who ap- 
parently has studied well this basic 
principle of our industry. 

Prof. R. P. Meahl, also of the 
college staff, presented an interesting 
outline of the college nursery project 
designed to show the effects of various 
soils, soil preparations, manures, 
humus and other help media on 
the growth of nursery stock. The 
findings on this matter should prove 
helpful for us later. 

An illustrated lecture on “Nurs- 
ery Cover Crop Research” presented 
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by R. E. Culbertson, of the federal 
soil conservation service, was well 
received, and it was interesting to 
learn that the government has now 
under observance at its station at 
Ithaca, N. Y., some 650 new grasses 
and legumes, which by selection will 
eventually yield valuable additions to 
those we already have. 

A short business meeting followed, 
at which time it was decided to hold 
the annual winter meeting at Pitts- 
burgh sometime in January, 1941. 

After luncheon the members and 
friends made a trip of inspection to 
a near-by C. C. C. camp and were 
much interested to note some of the 
good work done by the boys in tree 
planting, road making and other for 
estry work that comes under the gov 
ernment’s program to keep minds and 
bodies active and in a normal and 
healthy condition. 

Edwin Matthews. 





WEST VIRGINIA MEETING. 


The second annua! summer meet 
ing of the West Virginia Nursery 
men’s Association was held at Mor 
gantown, July 11 and 12. 

The meeting opened July 11 with 
an interesting lecture on broad 
leaved evergreens and their culture 
by Prof. Anthony Berg, of the West 
Virginia University. 

At the business meeting which 
followed, O. F. Wagner and F. W 
Craig reported on the Clarksburg 
flower show of last spring. Prof 
T. D. Gray explained changes in the 
constitution and after some discus 
sion it was accepted. 

In the afternoon a number of gar 
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Harrison Company 3 


“PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 


Painesville, Ohio 
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MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS 
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Fruit Trees 
Deciduous Trees 


Eve m Trees 
Shrubs 
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Small Fruits 
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TAXUS CAPITATA 


4 to 5 ft., up to 9 to 10 ft. 
HEMLOCK 
5 to 6 ft., up to 8 to 10 ft. 
Fine color, full and perfect for 
hedges or as specimens. Blocks 


have been treated and are certified 
as free of Japanese Beetle. 


Prices Reasonable 


OUTPOST NURSERIES, Inc. 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 








BERBERIS 
THUNBERGII 
Write for carload prices 
SPECIMEN 
EVERGREENS 


Refer to our descriptive price list 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


ROCKY HILL, CONN. 














TAX US 


AZALEAS 
RHODODENDRONS 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 


WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 























“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 
SALES AGENT 


38 So. Elm St. P. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


A complete line of well hardy gient material 
Evergreens and Lin Lining-out Stock 





Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS Co. 
Painesville, Ohio 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN LY y —— Hy 
Growers in Ameri 
Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 








Please mention the 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
when writing advertisers 











dens were visited under the direction 
of Professor Gray and a general dis- 
cussion of the plant material of each 
garden was held. During the tour 
much interesting information regard- 
ing some of the plants used in the 
plantings was given by Prof. L. C. 
Chadwick, of Ohio State University. 

In the evening the members and 
their families motored to Coopers 
Rocks, a beautiful scenic point in 
the mountains near Morgantown, for 
a picnic supper. 

Friday morning, July 12, Prof. 
L. C. Chadwick gave a most inter- 
esting talk on various types of orna- 
mentals, both evergreen and decidu- 
ous, that are used in landscape plant- 
ings. He illustrated his talk with 
colored slides of a large number of 
plants. 

Business was resumed, with Presi- 
dent B. L. Potter in the chair. J. H. 
Annon, of John Dieckmann & Sons, 
Wheeling, was elected president; 
Frank Wildern, of Landscape Service 
Co., Wheeling, vice-president, and 
Atlee Connor, of Connor Bros. Nurs- 
ery, Charleston, secretary-treasurer. 

The winter meeting will be held 
in Charleston sometime in January, 
1941. 

In the afternoon a tour of the 
university campus was conducted by 
Prof. A. P. Dye, who pointed 
out a number of rare and unusual 
plants. The experimental station was 
then visited, and a number of inter- 
esting points regarding the culture of 
rhododendrons and azaleas were 
given by Professor Berg. 

The members then visited the uni- 
versity farm, where the testing 
ground for new plant material is lo- 
cated. Many plants in whose hardi- 
ness the members are interested are 
planted there, and the outcome of 
the tests will be watched with much 
interest. 

An interesting discussion was held 
concerning the high-bush blueberry, 
of which the university has a num- 
ber of plants. Prof. W. H. Duis, 
in charge of the experiments on the 
blueberry plants, gave a number of 
interesting experiences which he has 
encountered while working with the 
plants. Robert A. West. 





E. S. WELSH, of Mount Arbor 
Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia., was in 
California this month. Harold S. 
Welsh left on a fishing trip Au- 


gust 11. 
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TAXUS CUSPIDATA 


Spreading Yew 


Improved dark green strain. Best 
Evergreens for sun or shade, foun- 
dation plantings and hedges. 


2 to 8 feet 
Send for special list. 
THE W. A. NATORP CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








Bobbink & Atkins 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 
and Taxus. 





Hardy Azaleas, Mollis 
and 
Schlippenbachii. 


EAST RUTHERFORD, N. J. 











EVERGREENS 


Per 100 Per 1000 
Juniperus by (Platte River 
) 3 to . $27.50 
Juniperus vi iniana, ¢ to 12 inches, 
f tting size). 6.00 50.00 
m (Montana Type) 


i 
6 to 12 ices. —. . 7.50 65.00 
6 to 12 inches, transplanted. . 


8.50 
forum (New Mexico) 

Ss, transplanted.... 8.50 
Mugho Pine, seedlings, 2-year.... 4.00 
Douglas Fir, seedlings, 2-year.... 3.00 


Grafted varieties in season 


CUTLER & VENNARD NURSERY 


Box 394-A Sioux City, ta. 








Lining-out Evergreens and 
Northern Coniferous Seeds 
List on Request 
BRADEN NURSERY 
New location: Peru, N. Y. 
Outside of all quarantine zones 








BURR 
Leading Wholesale Source For 


Daphne 
Phiox 


C. R. BURR & CO., INC., Manchester, Conn. 
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Perennials in Nursery and Landscape 


Usefulness of Hardy Herbaceous Plants and the Importance of Quality and 
Novelty, Told Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association—By Joseph F. Martin 


In the consideration of the utility 
of the perennial, and the many fea- 
tures which have established its im- 
portance in the plant world, one can- 
not but turn his mind back some 
twenty-five years to the time when 
its commercial possibilities were not 
too generally recognized. There are 
those of us who find it easy to re- 
member the back-yard days of the 
perennial plants. The most common 
locale for their growth was usually 
a small plot in conjunction with a 
vegetable garden. Even the most 
progressive of the established nurs- 
eries did not find them valuable or 
popular enough to devote more than 
a scarce acre or two to them. 


Since that time, the perennial as- 
pect has assumed vastly different and 
greater proportions. Their position 
in the horticultural world is now firm- 
ly entrenched. Their popularity has 
been proved and is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. Their utility in the nurs- 
ery and in the landscape has been 
recognized and is being enlarged. 


The perennial nursery is no longer 
the back-yard affair that it was. We 
have seen the growth of large or- 
ganizations devoted exclusively to the 
propagation and development of 
perennials. It has advanced from a 
side line to a technical specialty, de- 
manding all of the research, busi- 
ness finesse and particular growing 
facilities of highly commercialized hor- 
ticulture. The nurseries specializing 
in the growing of perennials are now 
among the most modern enterprises. 
Their acreages are expanding until 
they are approaching the area encom- 
passed by the ornamental growers, and 
their facilities for service are among 
the finest. 


The trend which has been outlined 
has not been without definite reason. 
The perennial plant is one of unend- 
ing novelty and lends itself to the 
creation of myriads of original effects 
that are limited in their scope only 
by the imagination of the planter and 
the space allotted to them. In my 
lifetime of experience in the field of 
perennials, the occasions on which 
I have had the opportunity of exam- 
ining planting plans have been numer- 


ous indeed. I have found that the 
designer has learned that perennials 
are not an article to turn to when 
he is at a loss for an idea to get 
him out of a difficult situation, but 
rather that they are definitely to be 
featured. This realization of their 
innate beauty and attractiveness has 
led these men to place their perennial 
plantings in the most prominent loca- 
tions in their landscape plantings. 
They have found that the gardening 
public has come to appreciate the addi- 
tion of lively yet classic and delicate 
tones to their plantings. The clien- 
tele is demanding that their landscape 
always maintain a fresh, colorful zest 
and vigor. The perennial is the 
plant item that accomplishes this most 
satisfactorily. 

In direct connection with our 
thought, it is well to devote a few 
words to the discussion of perennial 
plant quality. Most important to 
the landscaper is the consideration of 
the type of plant that will adapt it- 
self best to his usage. Most impor- 
tant to the nurseryman is the type of 
plant that he should sell to accomplish 
perfect satisfaction. It is my ex- 
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perience and opinion that the best 
possible perennial for all uses is the 
one that has been propagated from 
seeds, grafts or cuttings, well estab- 
lished in pots and placed out in care- 
fully selected fields for one full sea- 
son’s growth and development. This 
is the true one-year perennial. 

Experience teaches us that an over- 
aged plant, or a division cut from it, 
is just as dangerous and just as un- 
satisfactory as the underaged item. 
Neither will ever give a good effect 
in the planting. The one-year item, 
developed by the method suggested, 
is the perennial that will give the 
ultimate in satisfaction when planted 
in its permanent location in the land- 
scape. When it has arrived there, it 
is at the height of its vitality, and 
you are assured a fine crop of flowers 
in its first season. Its growth will be 
regular and the plant will be well 
formed, and the landscape designer 
may be sure that his plan in mind will 
certainly be his plan in fact. 

From this, there arises a further 
consideration that is opportune for 
discussion here. During the past few 
years the growers in the perennial 





SECOND PRINTING NOW READY! 


—First reprinting sold out in ten months.— 





nurseries. 


COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST 


Selection of Superior Varieties of Woody Deciduous Ornamental Plants 
By L. C. CHADWICK 


Describes and discusses the best plants among trees and shrubs in 
various sizes, vines and ground covers. 


Lists uses, culture, characteristics, growth habits to make easy selec- 
tion of suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. 


Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in key list of 68 
96 pages—40c per copy 
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508 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Iil. 


copies of the book, 





CO 1 copy, 40 cents 


Name 


“COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST.” 
OD 3 copies, $1.00. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


These trees have been carefully grown 
with good straight trunks, plenty of 
roots and well developed heads. 
Per 18 Per 100 
400 1% to2 -in. Cal. ..$12.50 $100. 
1200 2 to2%-in. Cal. 
700 2%to3 -in. Cal. .. 
150 3%to4 -in. Cal. .. 
25 4 to4%-in. Cal. .. 30.00 
Write for special carload prices. 


SHERMAN NURSERY COMPANY 


Charles City, Iowa 








Northern-Grown 
Nursery Stock 

Evergreen Liners 

Specimen Evergreens, BXB 

Hardy Fruit Trees 

Hardy Apple Seedlings 

Ornamental Shrubs 

Lining-out Shrubs, Trees and Vines 

Write for price list. 


J. V. Bailey Nurseries 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








SPECIAL 


Leueemns HALLIANA. Hall's Honey- 
suckle 
-yr., tr., No. 1, per 1000 
on tr., No. 1, per 1000 
VINCA MINOR. Common Periwinkle 
2-yr., tr., 5 to 8 leads, per 1000... . $20. 
l-yr., tr., 3 to 7 leads, per 1000.... 15.00 
JUNIPERUS VIRGINIANA. Red Cedar 
l-yr., tr., selected understock, per 1000, 
$30.00 
In 5000 lots or more, at $25.00 per 1000. 
We have a complete line of lining-out 
stock. Write for special quotations. 
ar pees Season Opens Septem- 
er 


0. H. PERRY NURSERY C0. 


MeMinmel iti. . an 








SHRUBS 


A Complete Assortment 
Of Clean Well Grown Plants 


Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-six Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade List 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








Old English 
BOXWOOD 
Wholesale 
10 ins. and up — Any quantity 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer, High Point, N. C. 











field have literally been dazzled by the 
demand that has arisen for new names 
in perennials. To satisfy this demand, 
many new perennials have been in- 
troduced to the market with little or 
no consideration as to their actual 
value as a permanent plant item. In 
many instances, these plants did not 
give the results which the buyer ex- 
pected from them. This is the fault 
neither of the grower nor of the 
buyer. It is the result of hasty, un- 
meditated action. It is my sincerest 
caution to both the landscaper and to 
the nurseryman who is energetically 
filling out his perennial lines and who 
is at the same time not thoroughly 
acquainted with the up-to-date peren- 
nials being offered to consult an ex- 
pert in the perennial line in whom he 
has confidence and whose judgment 
is worthy of their respect. 

Growing out of this situation we 
find that the retail cataloguer has 
found in many instances that his peren- 
nial pages are not worth while or 
profitable. When we consider the 
amazingly accelerating popularity of 
perennials, we find only two reasons 
that may account for it. Either the 
list is out of balance, or it is ill-advised 
for appeal and real popularity. It 
is my best advice to those who are 
not fully acquainted with the up-to- 
date and popular perennials and" who 
would gain profits from them through 
their retail catalogue pages to consult 
a specialist in the line and to go over 
the varieties most suited to their 
clientele and their purpose. 





THE Western Nut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation held its summer tour August 
14 and 15, visiting orchards of filberts 
and walnut trees in the vicinity of 
McMinnville and Dundee, Ore., for 
detailed study of nut orchard prob- 
lems. C. E. Schuster, Corvallis, Ore., 
is secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion. 


C. W. M. HESS, Mountain View, 
N. J., president of the New Jersey 
Metropolitan Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion and former president of the New 
Jersey Association of Nurserymen, 
was among the guests recently of 
Robert T. Bowman, president of the 
New Jersey state chamber of com- 
merce, at the Bowman summer home 
at Spring Lake, N. J. The guests 
included officers and directors of the 
chamber of commerce and New Jersey 
and New York business, civic and 
agricultural leaders. 
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ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Finest varieties, 2-yr. fleld-grown. Prop- 
agated from cuttings. © seedlings. 
Ready now. 10 100 
wilame (Pat. 365), new, 
sensational; lower part 
white, upper flame 
of Levermere, 
dark red 1. 12.00 
Cacgiion, 
15.00 


. 15.00 

Pe, tall dark cerise, fine. 1, 12.00 
a A, Neeley, oxblood-red; 

fin 15.00 


“ey Sadler, 
black base d 12.00 


10.00 


10.00 
poreys White, best white, 
pur. base 1, 15.00 
Purity, very large soft pink 1. 15.00 
Sass’ Pink, beautiful light 
pink 2. 20.00 
Wurtembergia, largest deep 
scarlet 1, 12.00 


ne 25.00 
Free packing for cash. Order now. 

Peonies, Homevecniiie, a Iris, Ger- 
man Iris, Bleeding H Doronicum 
Trollius, etc. Send for ry 


HARMON NURSERY 


Prospect, O. 








EONIES 


AT THEIR BEST. 
Ask for List. 


The Cottage Gardens 
N.I.W.Krick — Lansing, Mich. 








PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best Varieties. Attractive Prices. Fine 
Quality Roots, liberally graded. 
29th Annual Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland 








PEONIES 


From young fields 
Felix Crousse, Mons. Jules Elie, Festiva 
Maxima, Edulis Superba and Madame 
de Verneville. 
In any quantity. 
LEAVENWORTH NURSERIES 
nm. 


Leavenworth, 











QUALITY PERENNIAL PLANTS 


Specialties 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy and Dicentra 
Spectabilis. 
Let us quote on your perennial needs. 


PERENNIAL NURSERIES Painesville, 0. 
Alva H, Smith R.F.D. 2 








Amelia Hardy Cushion Mums 


Hundreds of Swell Hardy and 
Korean Varieties. 
Send for New Catalogue. It's Free. 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES 
ELLERSON, VA. 











Goldflame Honeysuckle 


Hardy Practically Evergreen 
Everblooming Delightfully Fragrant 
Ask About Dealer's Contract 


The Willis Nursery Co. 


Progressive Nurserymen Ottawa, Kan. 














This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems 
of the Nurseryman— By Ernest Hemming 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE 
NURSERY BUSINESS? 


We all sometime or other make 
amazing discoveries. When we sit 
down to write about them to tell the 
world, we find they are as old as the 
ten commandments. We have merely 
acquired a different set of values by 
which we judge. This is just as true 
in this business of ours as it is with 
our government. We gripe at the 
inefficiency, corruption and all the 
rest of it, forgetting completely that 
with all its seeming injustices under 
its authority we are free men as com- 
pared with slaves under the totali- 
tarian forms. This divine discontent, 
as it has been called, leads us as nurs- 
erymen constantly to bewail our trou- 
bles, be they poor business, taxes, 
bugs, drought, peddlers, cutthroat com- 
petition or what have you—which, 
after all, are a part of every business 
in some form or other. True, our 
business produces but few millionaires, 
but why make a million? Many a 
rich man longs for the time he can 
retire just to grow plants or get back 
to nature. 

Where is there a business that can 
be both your vocation and your hobby? 
When office work gets too tiresome 
you can go out and hybridize some 
of your pet flowers or do a bit of 
pruning for relaxation. Of course, 
if you're not interested in your plants 
or a real plant lover, you don't be- 
long in the nursery business. In fact, 
you don’t belong in any business that 
you don’t get a kick out of. 

Where is there a business in which 
you meet such nice people? I don't 
mean that in a snobbish way, either; 
it is merely that the people who love 
plants and gardens “have a soul,” as 
my father always says. Besides, you 
are selling something that is often a 
customer's hobby, and no matter how 
rich he is, he likes to talk about his 
hobby. Catch him with his -over- 
alls on and he will spend a lot of 
conversation with you, and you're 
apt to get an invitation to dinner, 
which is more than the man who sold 
him those two or three Cadillacs in his 
garage did. 

One of the disadvantages of this 
business is the spring and fall rush 


seasons; yet by the same token it per- 
mits you both a summer and a winter 
vacation, and unless you insist on too 
high a standard of luxury, it usually 
can be arranged. 

I don’t mean to imply that there 
is nothing that needs changing; on the 
contrary, steady and constant progress 
is essential and there are lots of things 
that make me impatient for the change 
that must come. 

The nursery business suffered with 
the other businesses in the depression, 
but no worse. The outlook for the 
future is good, with the increased 
suburban population and the ever- 
increasing interest in gardens. No 
fantastic scientific discoveries can re- 
move the esthetic need for plants. 

I am young enough to get out of 
the nursery business if I didn’t like it, 
but, on the contrary, if I live to be as 
old as my father, I have forty years in 
which to look forward to growing, 
eating, selling and looking at plants. 

E. S. H. 





SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


The past week a spry old gentle- 
man of 82 came from Schenectady to 
visit us. In the years 1874 and 1875, 
as a young man working his way 
through Keystone State Normal 
School, in Pennsylvania, he sold 
nursery stock to pay his way. From 
that day until his granddaughter mar- 
ried a nurseryman several years ago, 





Cut-Leaf Weeping Birch 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Sizes 3 feet to 14 feet 
No orders too large 
Order your needs now 


MOTZ BROS. NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 42 


ORENCO OREGON 








Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


‘ 





SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


he had no connection with our indus- 
try; so I asked him if he could recall 
any of the details. 

Those were boom days in the nurs- 
ery business, for the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country was going in for 
peach orchards. He sold for the firm 
of Burkholder & Meals, Bendersville, 
Pa., in Adams county, which profited 
highly from the boom and shortly 
thereafter went broke. He did his 
selling by visiting the farmers on 
horseback and, incidentally, made 
more than enough each summer to 
pay his tuition and living expenses. 

He carried the eternal plate book, 
on which he deposited $5, the same 
to be refunded when returned. Un- 
fortunately, he and it were caught in 
a rain, making it unreturnable. Aside 
from selling mostly peaches, he did 
sell a few orchards of Kieffer pears, 
one of which about ten years ago was 
still in existence, and the orchardist 
was selling the fruit as “Winter Bart- 
letts.” The one-time salesman said 
they still hurt his conscience. 

Unfortunately, he. cannot recall 
how much the peach tree sold for, 
nor the rate of his commission, but 
believes the price fairly low and the 
rate rather low, as the boom times 
permitted him to sell a large quantity. 

He always knew after considerable 
conversational sparring with his 
“Dutch” customers whenever they 
were going to say no, for they would 
always ask him if “he was coming by 


NATIVE PLUM SEEDLINGS 


PRICED LOW 
FOR FALL DELIVERY 


Per 1000 





Yin. and up 

No. 1—3/16 to 4/16-in. .......... 
No. 2—2/16 to 3/16-in. .......... 
No. 3—about 2/16 in. ............ 


RUSSIAN OLIVE 


Hardy—Drought-Resistant 
Size Per 100 Per 1000 
6 to 12 ins. .......... $0.60 
fr} fe 1.00 
18 to 24 ins. .......... 1.30 
“eee 1.50 
Dab. OS Ti cncsnne 1.75 


CHINESE ELM 
Siberian Type 
SS) 2 ener 
eh y Ff $0.45 
18 to 24 ins. .......... 65 
eS ae 95 
| ee | ge eae 1.40 


THE HOUSE OF GURNEY, Inc. 


Yankton, South Dakota 
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Plum Seedlings 


(native) 


Grown from seeds collected locally 
and well graded: 


No. 1, 3/16-inch and up 
No. 2, 2/16-inch to 3/16-inch.. 
No. 3, About 2/16-inch 


Write for quantity prices. 


SHERMAN NURSERY 
COMPANY 
Charles City, lowa 








HARDY FRUITS 


Haralson Apple 
Sonchand - 
Red Lake Currant 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault, Minn. 











Apple and Peach Trees 
In Carload Lots 


A long variety list to select from. 
We also can offer other Fruit Trees 
in carload lots, as well as Tennessee 
Natural Peach 

If you are interested in either Fruit 
Trees or send us your 
want lists and we will quote attractive 
prices. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 











* CALIFORNIA-GROWN ROSES 
* FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
* ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS and TREES 
Large list of Varieties and Grades 
All Kinds of FRUIT TREES 
% Write for Price Lis 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. S. Welch, Pres. — Est. 1875 — Shenandoah, lows 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 














PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 








He then knew 
E. S. H. 


this way next year.” 
it was time to go. 





NEW JERSEY OUTINGS. 


July 31, twenty-six members of the 
North Jersey Metropolitan Nursery- 
men's Association loaded one-half 
barrel of beer on a chartered bus and 
journeyed to Little Silver, N. J., to 
visit Lovett’s Nursery. They arrived 
at the nursery about 10:30 a. m. and 
were met by Lester Lovett and Dr. 
P. P. Pirone. The members then 
boarded private cars and set out to 
tour the nursery. It was a treat to 
most of us to see a nursery so clean 
of weeds, despite all the rainy weather 
that ‘has kept us all busy fighting 
them. 

At 1 p. m. the members boarded the 
bus and stopped at Seabright for lunch 
and spent the afternoon in the surf, 
all except a few who tried to empty 
the barrel. At 5:30 p. m. they all sat 
down to a shore dinner, which lasted 
two hours. It was then felt necessary 
to go down to Asbury Park and prom- 
enade along the boardwalk to settle 
the dinner. There C. Kievit beat all 
the weight and age guessers and pro- 
ceeded to supply the association with 
walking canes. 

For August 15 was planned an all- 
day meeting at the Cedar View farm 
of Jacobus Bros., Upper Montclair. 
Members of the station staff at New 
Brunswick were expected to conduct 
informal discussions and talk over any 
problems that may come up right on 
the nursery. William Hallicy, Sec’y. 





WHILE John Visser was on a well 
deserved vacation in the Smoky 
mountains, leaving the management 
of Visser's Nurseries, Babylon, N. Y., 
to his two sons, Bob and Joe Visser, 
lightning set fire to a barn July 27, 
with damage done to supplies and 
stock of about $1,000, which was 
covered by insurance. Stock in ad- 
jacent fields was unharmed by the 
fire. 


RETURNING from what they re- 
port as a wonderful trip to the 
A. A. N. convention, H. J. Deems, 
vice-president, and C. C. Smith, secre- 
tary, of the Sherman Nursery Co., 
Charles City, Ia., found an abundance 
of rain had fallen at home, so that 
“the grass is as green as it could be 
at any time throughout the year and 
the nursery stock is certainly looking 
well.” 





CARLOAD LOTS 


ELM, American, Moline and Vase, 
up to 4 ins. All transplants. 


MAPLE, Norway, up to 3! ins. 
Transplants, extra select, spaced 
7x7 ft. 


POPLAR, Lombardy, up to 2 ins. 
WILLOWS, Thurlow, up to 3 ins. 
BARBERRY, Thunbergii, up to 2 to 
3 ft. 
SPIRAEA, Vanhouttei, up to 5 to 6 ft. 
APPLE, 2-year. 
CHERRY, l-year. 
PEACH. 
All of above items can be supplied 
in carload lots. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, INC. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Indiana. Est. 1875 








IRISES 


Growing better irises has been my life 
hobby. My present collection is my 
best. Send for special wholesale list, 
right now: Slashing price reductions 
will astonish you! Your own selections 
or mine, as you prefer Descriptive 
catalogue of the world’s finest varie- 
ties illustrating 86 varieties in full 
color is yours for the asking. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box AN, Bayside, Long Island, N.Y. 








Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote om your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 


Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 








Pet- plants; over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 








North Dakota and Montana Seeds 
PRUNUS AMERICANA (Native Wild Plum) 


Write for special prices on quantity lots. 
Also other forestry seeds, native plants and wild 
flower seeds. 


E. C. MORAN 


Medora, N. D. 











EEDS 
GHIONANTHUS, VIRGINICA. White, Fringe 


per 
WAWAMELiS VIRGINIANA, Witen Hazel, $1.00 
Wacwoua TRIPETALA, Umbrella Magnolia, 


we rite for prices on other seeds 


oO. H. FERRY NURSERY CO. 
Box 545, MeMinnville, Tena. 




















Diseases of Trees 


Latest Findings on Various Infections of Trade Importance 


Reported in Recent Research Studies = 


APPLE AND PEAR SCAB. 


Of purely technical importance at 
present, but perhaps full of practical 
significance in its later development, 
is research now being carried on by 
G. W. Keitt and M. H. Langford, 
of the University of Wisconsin, on 
the life histories of the fungi that 
cause the scab diseases of apple and 
pear. 

Taking the overwintering stages 
of these two fungi, the Wisconsin 
workers have separated individually 
and in order the spores contained in 
minute sacks produced by these fungi, 
have grown these spores under arti- 
ficial conditions and from the result- 
ing cultures have made crosses sim- 
ilar to those plant breeders make 
between individual plants. 

From the brief reports of this 
work now available, it is clear that 
the cultures developed from the 
spores are definitely differentiated 
into plus and minus, or male and 
female, kinds. The cultures devel- 
oped from single spores also show 
varying capacities for producing dis- 
ease on a number of apple varieties. 
In one instance, the colony developed 
from a single spore exhibited a pecu- 
liar type of growth which may be 
likened to a bud sport on a large 
plant, and this growth when planted 
separately was discovered to have 
other distinctive characteristics, in- 
cluding weak parasitism and a par- 
ticular kind of fruiting in which only 
four, instead of the usual eight, spores 
developed. 

The similarity of behavior exhib- 
ited by these single fungi to selfed, 
crossed and sport lines in higher 
plants is a reminder that the kind of 
variation familiar among the plants 
grown by nurserymen also occurs 
among the fungi that parasitize them. 
In the development of control meas- 
ures for disease, the variation of the 
parasite may need to be given as 
much consideration by the scientist 
as does the variation of the host 
plant. It may not be enough to breed 
resistant plant varieties; the possibil- 
ity that a parasite may breed into 
new “varieties” with new disease- 
producing capabilities must also be 
considered. L.R. T. 


By Leo R. Tehbon 
SOFT ROT OF APPLE FRUIT. 


Much attention has been given to 
the fact that fungi causing disease of 
living plants can be, and in certain 
instances have been, transported from 
other countries into the United 
States. Less frequently attention has 
been called to the possibility of im- 
porting fungi capable of destroying 
the harvested fruit of trees. 


A technical report from the Cornell 
University department of plant pa- 
thology calls attention to the occur- 
rence in this country of a European 
fungus capable of causing a soft rot 
of apple fruit. The fungus, known 
as Trichoseptoria fructigena, was 
found on two McIntosh apples picked 
up in Ithaca, N. Y. It was first de- 
scribed in France in 1905, but has 
hitherto been unknown in America. 


The report in which its American 
occurrence is recorded also furnishes 
a rather complete technical study of 
the fungus, indicating that it is ca- 
pable of causing fruit rot of at least 
twenty-six varieties of apples, that its 
optimum temperature for growth is 
about 70 degrees and for spore pro- 
duction below 65 degrees, that it can 
infect most thin-skinned varieties by 





PORTLAND WHOLESALE 


NoRSERY CO. 
306 S.E. 12th Ave., Portland, Oregon 





Our stock is making 
an exceptionally fine 
growth, and we will 
be glad to reserve 
some of it for you. 


Combination carloads to 
Eastern points 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


means of spores and that sugar is 
necessary for its growth. 

The commercial significance of this 
fruit rot has not been established. 
Apparently it is still rare, and meth- 
ods for its control other than those 
suggested from knowledge of its tem- 
perature and moisture requirements 
are unknown. i yo 





DISEASED GRAPES. 


I am sending two diseased grape 
berries and should appreciate it if you 
would advise me as to the cause and 
control of the disease which affects 
them. A. L. §.—Wis. 


The disease which was present on 
the berry samples is known as downy 
mildew. It is caused by a parasitic 
fungus, the technical name of which 
is Plasmopara viticola. 

The treatment for the downy mil- 
dew disease consists in protecting 
grapevines from becoming infected by 
applying Bordeaux mixture spray to 
them. Ordinarily, it is recommended 
that the Bordeaux mixture should be 
of the strength known as 5-5-50. 
Commonly three sprayings give satis- 
factory protection, the first applied 
when the shoots on the vines are six 
or eight inches long, the second just 
after blossoming and the third just 
before the fruit changes color. If 

















ES Field Rees 


HOWARD | ROSE C0. 


MANETTI ROSE STOCK 


SHADE AND FLOWERING 
TREES 


CUT-LEAF WEEPING BIRCH 


1 and 2-year 


FRUIT AND NUT TREES 


Apple, Pear, Cherry, Peach, 
Apricot, Prune, Plum, Quince 
and Filberts. 


Let Us Quote You on 
Your Want List 


MOTZ BROTHERS 
NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 42 
ORENCO, OREGON 














Hemet, California 
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SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :-: Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 
LEADING EVERGREEN 
PROPAGATORS OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


Write today for Wholesale Trade List 
of evergreens. Many varieties listed. 





MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
Milton - Since 1878 - Oregon 


Growers of one of the most complete 
lines in Pacific Northwest 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
Specializing in 
Fruit Tree Seedlings, Oregon and 
Washington Grown Flowering and 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
Birches, Chinese Elms, Flowering 
Crabs, Hawthorns, Lindens, Norway 
and Schwedler Maples, Mountain 
Ash. 


Combination carlots to Eastern dis- 
tributing points afford minimum car 
rates. 


Catalogue on request or Send your 
Want List. 











OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 


is 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


Write for List 











ORENCO NURSERY C0. 


Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 
Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 


Catalogue sent on request. 











Rich & Sons Nursery 


Hillsboro, Ore. 
FRUIT TREES 


Ornamental Trees Shrubs 


Catalogue on request 








weather conditions are right, how- 
ever, aS Many as six sprayings may 
be necessary. L. R. Tehon. 





ST. LOUIS NEWS. 


Early this month the temperature 
dropped to normal, and this locality 
has been favored with cloudy weather 
and some local showers. Much more 
rain is needed, but these showers, 
with the cooler weather, have made 
all vegetation take a new lease on 
life, especially the transplanted stock 
and liners. Viburnum Opulus sterilis 
is making a second set of blooms this 
season in this locality. The extreme 
heat and drought, followed by the 
cooler wet weather, has caused this 
abnormal condition. Some of the 
other spring-flowering trees and 
shrubs may be expected to do like- 
wise if the present weather continues. 

Preparations are being made al- 
ready for exhibitors for the 1941 St. 
Louis flower show, which is to be 
held next March. The theme of the 
1941 show will be “Gardens of the 
American Continent.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. Houlihan, 
Creve Coeur, Mo., have returned 
from the convention at New York. 
After the convention they spent a 
few days with their son Joseph, who 
is in the propagation department of 
the Rhode Island Nurseries, at New- 
port. Miss Kay Houlihan, their 
daughter, is spending a vacation in 
the east. 

Mrs. Christiana Weber (née Sut- 
ter), the mother of a family of nurs- 
erymen and florists, died July 28. 
Mrs. Weber and her sons owned and 
operated the H. J. Weber & Sons 
Nursery Co., Affton, Mo., until the 
fall of 1939, when the land was sold 
for real estate development. William 
Weber and his son are now operat- 
ing a nursery and sales grounds on 
highway 66, about three miles west 
of the city, and Walter and George 
Weber are connected with the West- 
over Nursery Co., on Olive street 
road. The late Frank A. Weber was 
also one of the sons actively engaged 
with the H. J. Weber nursery until 
his death several years ago. The nurs- 
ery was founded in 1867. 

Robert Thomson, who constructed 
the first Jewel Box in Forest park 
for the 1904 world’s fair, died Au- 
gust 2 at the Bliss hospital, after a 
heat stroke. He was 75 years old. 
Born in Scotland, he came to the 











Approximately a quarter of a 
million 


ROSEBUSHES 


grown annually. 





Ninety-seven acres of 


Evergreen Shrubs 


including 
Arbor-vite Chamecyparis Juniper 
Spruce: Koster and Colorado Blue 
Mugho Pine Yews, etc., etc. 


Write for our catalogue. 
Mountain View Floral Nurseries 


Troutdale, Oregon 
Leading grower since 1900 











A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 








A Complete Line of 


OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Bechtel Crab 
Cut-leaf Birch 
Chinese Elm 
Flowering Cherry 
Laburnum Vossii 
Mountain Ash 
Paul’s Scarlet Thorn 
Prunus Blireana 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 











Perfection Currants 
Fruit Tree Seedlings 


Let us quote on your needs 
DENISON & BLAIR 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Harmless but effective protection 
against parasitic infection. 


Send for samples and prices 


RYMAN’S TAPE 


TAPE CORPORATION 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 





United States as a young man to 
work with a New York firm of green- 
house builders. He worked at St. 
Louis for nearly fifty years, until he 
retired four years ago. The sons, 
John and William, continue in the 
greenhouse business. C. F. G. 





SELECTED EVERGREENS. 
{Continued from page 12.] 
though not nearly so commonly plant- 
ed as many others. Propagation of 
the species is by seeds and of the 

varieties by grafting. 

Picea omorika, the Serbian spruce, 
is considered by many plant authori- 
ties as the best of all spruces for land- 
scape planting. Of comparatively 
slow growth, it becomes at maturity 
a large narrow pyramidal tree with 
spreading branches upturned at their 
ends. The leaves are comparatively 
flat, similar to those of firs, and glossy 
green below, with two white bands 
above. The white bands show prom- 
inently on the leaves on the upturned 
ends of the branches. It does best in 
rich, well drained soil that retains 
ample moisture. It is an excellent 
evergreen tree for specimen planting. 

Picea orientalis, the Oriental spruce, 
is one of the most beautiful of all 
the spruces, but is not quite so hardy 
as the Serbian spruce. It is of slow 
growth, forming a compact pyramidal 
tree with short, crowded lustrous dark 
green leaves almost completely cover- 
ing the twigs. The Oriental spruce 
does best in rich moist soil and in 
partially protected situations, since 
it is somewhat subject to winter burn. 
It holds its lower branches as well as 
any of the spruces. It, likewise, can 
be used as a specimen to excellent ad- 
vantage. 

Picea pungens moerheimi, the Moer- 
heim spruce, is one of the numerous 





Write for information on 


AUTOMOTIVE TREE MOVERS 
TREE MOVING CART 
WHEELED EVERGREEN CARRIER 
NURSERY HAND TRUCK 





Nurseries in all sections of the United States 
are using our equipment. 





THE GARDEN SHOP, INC., 4819 Mission Road, Kansas City, Kan. 











Domestic 


PEAT MOSS 
For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 








CHECK-R-BOARD SCREEN 


Neat, Cheap and Durable, or Winter 
5 ft. wide; any height to 6 ft., 12c per sq. ft. 
Special me covers, $2.15 
F. o. b. Philadelphia 
Send for dealers’ discount and list 
CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1202 E. Washington Lane, Germantown, PHILA., PA. 








blue spruces. From my observa- 
tions it is best of all the blue spruces. 
Picea pungens, the Colorado spruce, 
is a variable species, considering the 
numerous colored foliage varieties. It 
makes a tree of eighty to 100 feet 
at maturity, with bluish-green to 
silvery-white foliage. It is one of 
the best spruces for dry climates, but 
tends to lose its lower branches with 
age. The blue foliage varieties have 
been overplanted, but can be used to 
advantage when set against a proper 
background of green foliage plants. 

The Moerheim spruce is character- 
ized as a form with longer leaves, 
deeper blue color and more compact 


habit of growth than the other com- 


mon blue varieties. It develops a 
central leader readily and requires less 
staking when young. 





SHINGLE TOW 


Carloads or Local Shipment 


MORSE SHINGLE MILL 
Morse, Wis. 











According to Rehder’s new “Manu 
al of Cultivated Trees and Shrubs,” 
the plant commonly offered in the 
trade as the Koster’s blue spruce is 
correctly Picea pungens argentea. The 
true variety, Picea pungens kosteriana, 
is described as having bluish leaves 
and pendulous branches. Picea’ pun: 
gens hoopesi is said by some to be the 
best of all the blue spruces. It is not 
in our collection. 

Both common and uncommon spe’ 
cies and varieties are included in the 
secondary list. The Norway spruce, 
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TREES 10 BE 
BEAUTIFUL 
AND HEALTHY 
MUST BE FED 


The Fertigator 


Wet Method will 
carry the necessary 
food elements to 
the starving root 
system — without 
delay — in an easy 
practical way. 


The Fertigator 
operates on city 
water pressure—all 
you need is a 
garden hose. It 
handles any non- 
soluble fertilizer. 








Now made in two 

; sizes—a large size 

for private estates and professional 

tree men and a junior size for home 

use. Write today for free descriptive 
brochure. 


THE FERTIGATOR CO. 


705 W. South St, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








How to SATISFY 
CLIENTS 


your 








NORWAY MAPLE 
Seed-Grown 
A hardy strain here 
on request 


STOCK WELL’S NURSERY 


Kalispell, Montana 








NOLERIDGE NURSERIES 


R.F.D.7 McMinnville, Tenn. 


Over 100 varieties of lining-out stock 
and finished stock, at reasonable prices. 


Price list sent on request. 








FOR SALE 


900 Ornamental Chinese Elm, 2-in. caliper 
_300 Chinese Elms, 2 to 5-in. caliper 

3000 White Elms, 3 to 5-in. caliper 

1000 Large Evergreens—assorted varieties. 


M. SCHIESSLE 
PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 











Picea abies (excelsa), is so common 
it needs no discussion here. Picea 
engelmanni glauca when young makes 
a more pleasing specimen than most 
of the blue forms of Picea pungens. 
It does not retain its good characteris- 
tics with age, however. 

The white spruce, Picea glauca, 
does much better in the east than in 
the midwest. The variety ceerulea is 
of dense habit and bluish-green leaves. 
Picea glauca densata, the Black Hill 
spruce, is probably the best of all the 
varieties. It is a slow-growing com- 
pact tree with bluish-green foliage. 

The red spruce, Picea rubens, is 
satisfactory in its native habitat, but 
is not adaptable to a wide range of 
environmental conditions. The other 
species in the secondary list have not 
been tried extensively, but they appear 
promising. 

Little needs to be said about the 
spruces in the discard list. It might 
be mentioned that Picea asperata, 
Picea polita and Picea purpurea, which 
have been recommended rather highly 
by some writers, do not look promising 
in our tests. 

[To be concluded in next issue. } 





MEET AT SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


J. Lee Hewitt, chief of the bureau 
of nursery service of California, was 
the speaker at the meeting of the 
Superior California Nurserymen’s 
Association, at Sacramento, August 
14, 

Colored slides were shown by 
Christine Abbott Morrison, garden 
editor of the Sacramento Bee, of the 
famous Butchard Gardens, at Vic- 
toria, B. C., and of rare lilies in the 
gardens of Oregon specialists. 

Discussions of replacement of 
nursery stock and prices to garden- 
ers were part of the program. Mem- 
bers of the committees working on 
these matters include: Replacement 
of nursery stock—Fred Wittsche, 
East Lawn Nursery, Sacramento, 
chairman; Gene Armstrong, Capitol 
Nursery, Colma, and Jack Arai, 
Camellia City Nursery, Sacramento. 
Prices to gardeners—H. E. Geisreiter, 
Bell Conservatory, Sacramento, chair- 
man; Ray Hanley, F. F. Smith & 
Co., Salinas; William Baldwin, Cali- 
fornia Nursery Co., Niles; Fred 
Wittsche; Charles Armstrong, Capi- 
tol Nursery, Colma, and L. B. Lago- 
marsino, F. Lagomarsino & Sons, 
Sacramento. 


AMERICA’S TREES 
ARE 
WORTH SAVING 


The Bartlett Company 
co-operates with the 
nation’s nurserymen in 
maintaining in health 
and beauty the settings 
which they create. 
This service is avail- 
able from Maine to the 
Carolinas through 32 
conveniently located 
branch offices. 


The F. A. Barturrr Tree Expert Co. 








WHILE YOU ARE 
THINKING ABOUT 


mailing a circular or special list 
to move surplus stock in time, 
an advertisement in the 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


would carry your offer to trade 
buyers quickly and at less cost— 
and you may be sure it will be 
seen and read. 


One-cent postage would cost 
$45 to reach our 4,500 readers. 


But a full-page ad costs but 
$60; one-half page, $30; other 
spaces in proportion. 


Note how others use this means 
to turn their stock into cash. 


Now is the time for action! 


Forms for September | issue will 
close August 26. 











Coming Events 


ON THE CALENDAR. 


This week the Ohio Nurserymen’s 
Association is holding its summer 
meeting at Dayton, O., August 14 
and 15, where the Siebenthaler Co. 
is host, and the Wisconsin Nursery- 
men’s Association has a day's picnic 
August 15 at Whittnal park near 
Milwaukee. 

The annual convention of the Mis- 
sissippi Nurserymen’s, Florists’ and 
Landscape Association will be held 
August 20 and 21 at the Hotel Heidel- 
berg, Jackson. 

The annual meeting of the Southern 
Nurserymen’s Association will be held 
at Charlotte, N. C., August 21 and 
22, with several interesting addresses, 
as noted in the preceding issue. 

At the end of the month the summer 
meeting of the Michigan Association 
of Nurserymen will be held at Detroit, 
August 28 and 29, with headquarters 
at the Fort Shelby hotel, during the 
sixteenth National Shade Tree Con- 
ference at the Book-Cadillac hotel, 
August 27 to 30, the program of 
which appeared in the preceding 
issue, 

Next month the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen will hold a 
day's outing, September 12, at the 
Princeton Nurseries, Princeton, where 
William Flemer, Jr., will be host at a 
big beef barbecue. 

The California Association of Nurs- 
erymen will meet September 25 to 28 
at the Hotel Oakland, Oakland. This 
will be the first annual convention 
since the reorganization of the asso- 
ciation into chapters. There are now 
five chapters in the state, and Gordon 
Wallace, executive secretary-treasurer, 
looks forward to the largest and most 
enthusiastic convention in the associa- 
tion’s history. 





TEXAS PROGRAM. 

The time of the convention of the 
Texas Association of Nurserymen 
has been changed from earlier in the 
month to September 17 to 19, the 
meeting place being Austin. At the 
later date, Richard P. White, 
A. A. N. secretary, can be present to 
discuss with both regulatory officials 
and nurserymen from several of the 
southern states the situation as re- 
gards quarantine against peach and 
plum tree mosaic. 

Harvey Mosty, Kerrville, secretary 


of the Texas Association of Nursery- 
men, announces the following tenta- 
tive program: 
SEPTEMBER 17, 2 P. M. 
Invocation. 
Address of welcome. 
Response. 
President's address, by B. E. Williams, 
Dallas. 
Secretary-treasurer's 
Mosty, Kerrville. 
Reports of standing committees: 
egislative, by J. M. Ramsey, Ramsey's 
Austin Nursery, Austin. 
Membership, by Ralph Griffing, Griffing 
Nurseries, Beaumont. 
Publicity, by Mrs. T. B. Foster, Hous- 
ton. 
Transportation, by George Verhalen, 
Verhalen Nursery Co., Scottsville. 
Nomenclature, by Edward Teas, Teas 
Nursery Co., Houston. 
Early history of the nursery industry in 
Texas, by Mrs. Foster. 
Contact with A. A. N., by E. L. Baker, 
Baker Bros, Nursery, Fort Worth. 
Arboretum, by Edward Teas. 
Finance, by L. M. Riggs, R. Lacy 
Nursery, Longview. 
State highway nurseries, by E. L. Baker. 
Grades and standards, by C. C. May- 
hew, Texas Nursery Co., Sherman. 
Appointment of special committees. 
Banquet at 7 p. m., guest of honor, Grady 
P. Gentry, of the Texas state highway 
commission. Landscape views shown by 
R. C. Morrison, Forth Worth. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 10 A. M. 

“New Inspection Laws Needed,” by W. T. 
McKay, chief of the nursery inspection 
division, Austin. 

“Azalea Culture and Diseases,” by R. N. 
Mosley, Houston. 

A. & M. short course, discussion led by 
Dr. Yarnell and J. F. Rosborough. 

“My Three Best Selling Plants.”. Round- 
table discussion. 


At 2 p. m. Richard P. White, sec- 
retary of the A. A. N., and national 
regulatory officials will discuss peach 
mosaic quarantines. The day's pro- 
gram will close at 7:30 p. m. with a 
dinner dance. 

Thursday, September 19, at 10 
a. m., reports of special committees 
will be given and officers will be 
elected. 


report, by Harvey 





PLAN NEW YORK MEETING. 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, at Newark, 
August 6, it was decided to hold 
the summer meeting at the experi- 
ment station, at Geneva, Friday, Sep- 
tember 20. Henry Maxwell, president 
of the association, appointed on the 
committee to prepare the program 
Schuyler Smith, of the W. & T. 
Smith Co., and H. B. Tukey, of the 
station staff. 

The New York State Fruit Testing 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa 


MAZZARD CHERRY AND PEACH PITS. 
Will be offered as usual again this season. 


Write for Wiest 
WAYNESBORO NURS., WAYNESBORO, VA 


EVERGREENS. 
Norway and White Spruce. 
Also specimen Colorado Blue Spruces. 
THE hes 7 ag - eee 
well, Ind. 


CEDAR SHINGLE TOW. 

Baled in carlots, F.0.B. Virginia mill, $7.00 
per ton for shipment prior to October 1. After 
October 1, $8.00 per ton. 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 


NEW DAYLILIES. 
(Hemerocallis. ) 

Dr. Stout’s Hybrids exclusively. 

new types, new seasons. Get to know them a»! 














New colors 


the possibilities for your trade by writing for 
our catalogue and trade list. 

FARR NURSERY CO., 
Weiser Park, I's 


Box N, 








Still Shipping 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 
and HEMEROCALLIS 


For prices, write 


GEO. W. HUNTER, Grower 
R. F. D. 4, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 








NURSERY MANAGER 
WANTED 


To manage both production and sales of 
one of the largest nurseries in the United 
States, located in the middle west. This 
nursery has a long, successful record, 
with an enviable reputation. Substan- 
tial salary and profit-sharing arrange- 
ment. Give full details and experience 
Personal interview will be arranged 
later. Address No. 167, American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, I1! 








HELP WANTED 


Competent nurseryman and propaga 
tor for large Seattle nursery. Give age, 
experience, references and salary ex- 
pected. 

Address No. 166, c/o American Nurs- 
eryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Til. 








HELP WANTED 


Landscape architect and salesman 
salary and commission. We believe w« 
are offering an excellent opportunity fo: 
a young man of ability and character. 

Harry Franklin Baker, 
2929 Emerson Ave., So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








FOR SALE 


Nursery doing a nice business; on 4° 
ft. pavement, with 1400-ft. frontage on 
Dixie highway, U. 8S. 10 and 23, th: 
busiest highway in Michigan. Locate: 
between two cities of 170,000 and 100,00: 
population. Will sell for cash or on @ 
contract. 

Draher’s Nurseries, Bridgeport, Mich 
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A new product to meet 
new demand of farmers, 
nurserymen and home gar- 
deners. VITA-FLOR is 
more than Vitamin Bi. 
Experiments have proven 
VITA-FLOR to be more 
helpful than Vitamin B: 
alone. 

Write today for full details, 
price lists, and information 
about liberal dealer dis- 
counts on VITA-FLOR in 
handy eye-dropper bottle. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


{ARR N. NEW JERSEY 





Why not see for your- 
self what Red Spiders 
and scale insects look 
like ... THROUGH 
THIS POWERFUL 


Scope 


This fine micro- 
scope is ready at 
all times for the exami- 
nation of stamps, textiles, 
photographs, documents, 
nae paint gertacen, apd iden- 
tification and study of Insects, 
Fungi and Plant Siac, 
4%" long. 25 power. Solid Brass. 


Postpaid in U. S. A., $2.00; 3 for $5.00. 


HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 


Box 5613, Dept. A CLEVELAND, 0O. 


POCKET 











GREENLEAF 


COPPER FUNG 





Tree and Shrub 
Perennials 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 











Association will meet September 19 
at the station, and it is planned to 
hold over the displays of fruit from 
that meeting, so that the nurserymen 
can view them the next day. 

There will be a tour of the grounds 
and a visit to the dwarf fruit trees 
and the nursery plantings, with 
luncheon and a business session at 
the Geneva Country Club, followed 
by a grudge fight between the Dans- 
ville Tornadoes and the Newark Bear 
Cats baseball teams, with a real pro- 
fessional umpire! None of this ama- 
teur umpiring put on by Bill Maloney 
and Paul Fortmiller in last year's 
fight! The game will be on the ex- 
periment station grounds. 





NUT GROWERS TO MEET. 


The Northern Nut Growers’ As- 
sociation will hold its thirty-first an- 
nual meeting at Roanoke, Va., Sep- 
tember 5 to 7. H. F. Stoke, of Roan- 
oke, and C. A. Reed, of Beltsville, 
Md., have arranged an interesting 
program featuring the kinds and va- 
rieties of nuts adapted to that lati- 
tude. Of especial interest will be 
several papers devoted to chestnuts, 
with which Mr. Stoke is doing con- 
siderable work. He is interested in 
the possibilities of the Oriental chest- 
nuts as an orchard crop in Virginia, 
where they seem to be well adapted 
to the soils and climate. Mr. Stoke 
will preside over a session devoted to 
chestnuts. 

Another session will be devoted to 
reports on the history and status of 
nut culture in the various states. F. E. 
Brown will discuss the mountain 
methods of producing black walnut 
kernels. 

Other phases of nut culture will be 
handled by various authorities. Field 
trips to plantings of chestnuts and 
other nut trees are scheduled. 





GARDENERS’ CONVENTION. 


August Koch, of Chicago, IIl., who 
was retired at the beginning of this 
year as chief horticulturist of the Chi- 
cago park system, will be honored by 
the National Association of Garden- 
ers at its thirtieth annual convention 
this month. Mr. Koch will receive 
the association’s gold medal for his 
“fifty years of eminent services to 
horticulture.” The presentation will 
be made by President Frank T. Eding- 
ton, Red Bank, N. J., at the annual 
banquet. James C. Auchincloss, Rum- 


SLASH YOUR COSTS 


When costs go down, profits rise. That's 
why hundreds of growers everywhere 
are so enthusiastic about their KEMP 
Power Soil Shredders. 


This machine will save you from 50% 
to 75% in time and labor in preparing 
compost, peat, etc. You'll have more 
time for other duties. It saves fertilizer 
by shredding the lumps instead of sift- 
ing them out. It helps grow stock of 
better qualitv. And a KEMP costs sur- 
prisingly little. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Put one of these modern machines to 
work right at your place of business. 
Let it convince you that it will do 
everything we claim. Return it after 
10 days if not entirely satisfied. 


Send at once for 
catalogue and 
details about 
trial offer and 
easy time-pay- 
ment plan. 
KEMP MANU- 
FACTURING 
CcoO., Dept. AN- 
280, 1919 Peach 
8t., Erie, Pa. 


KEMP POWER 
SOIL SHREDDERS 








FAMOUS 
PRODUCTS 


c. P. O._the safe spreader for bet- 
ter control of Lace Bug, Red Spider, 
Juniper Scale, Lilac Scale, Pine Leaf 
Scale, Spruce Gall Aphid. 


CRYSTAL BORER REPELLENT 
For most species of borers on decidu- 
ous trees. Apply as protective measure 
before adult moth lays eggs. Used by 
leading tree companies. 


CRYSTAL NO-DRI 


A scientifiC wax emulsion Can be 
applied with spray equipment. For 
use on many varieties of transplants 
to reduce mortality. Retards and re- 
duces loss of moisture. Permits trans- 
planting out of season. 


Write for free booklets 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 


Department AN 
6300 State Read, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














KILL WEEDS Quicaty, Easuy! 


és 
Ni 
. free from weeds. Huadreds of uses— breaking rocks, 


“¢ buraing scumps, etc. Safe—Easy to use. Saves time 
$ and money. 10 Day Trial Satisfaction 
H gvaranteed. Write for Free folder and prices. 
> Ss HAUCK MFG. CO. 
i)3 SS 1.47 Tenth Street, Greohiyn, H.Y. 


BUDDING SUPPLIES 
@ Twelve sizes of Rubber Budding Strips 
regularly carried in stock. Samples 








ree. 
@ Complete line of Budding Knives with 
fixed and folding blades, and includ- 
ing several imported patterns. Write 
for Catalogue. 
A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Established 1885 PIQUA, OHIO 











NEW PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


of Plant Names and Botanica! Terms 
64 pages, 3000 names, 25e per copy 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 
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SUPPLIES 


Send today for a free copy of the 


—~ BLUE BOOK — 


The most descriptive and complete 
catalogue listing the largest and most 
select stock available. 


AMERICAN 


FLORIST SUPPLY 
W.haedoiph ss. CHICAGO 








SOILMASTER 
PLANT FOOD 


Nature's way of feeding plants. Cut down your re- 
placements by using this high grade humus mix- 
ture, which will feed the plant throughout the 
growing season. Clean, odorless and will not burn. 
Its natural bacteria, hormones and Vitamin B con- 
tent help to stimulate the seeds and give quicker 
germination. Ideal for gardens, lawns, shrubs and 
trees. Gives you three years’ growth in two years. 


SODUS-ACID HUMUS 


The same as Soilmaster except it is sour; used for 
acid-loving plants, such as blueberries, rhododen- 
drons, evergreens, ete. Write for full information 
on our money-making proposition to nurserymen. 
Do not stock a single bag or spend one cent. We 
furnish the mat for your catalogue and do all the 
work. Just give us a little space in your catalogue ; 
then watch your profits climb. 


We are also able to furnish you Soilmaster Michi - 


gan Peat, finely ground and strongly acid. PH 
about 3.5. 


The Soilmaster Company 
Berrien Springs, Michigan 








GROW MORE, BETTER 
VEGETABLES, FLOWERS 


eep 
for cultivating; used by leading: eseee! Easy 
to handle; fully guaranteed. 1 to 10 h. p. 
Write for FREE 44-page catalog. 
ROTOTILLER, INC., TROY, N. Y., DEPT.N 





BALED ) CEDAR SHINGLE TOW 
Buy Direct pene por nll 


Connor Lumber & Land Co. 
Laona, Wisconsin 











CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 


Osage, Iowa 
Originators of patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features. 











son, N. J., representing the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York, will 
be toastmaster at the banquet. 

The convention will be held August 
20 to 22 at the Concourse Plaza hotel, 
New York city. The Westchester 
branch of the association has been re- 
sponsible for the convention arrange- 
ments, and its chairman, James S. 
Jack, Rye, N. Y., will open the first 
session by introducing the principal 
speaker, Allyn R. Jennings, former 
general superintendent of parks of the 
city of New York and now director 
of the zoo there. T. H. Everett, hor- 
ticulturist of the New York Botanical 
Garden, will be toastmaster at the 
dinner that night, after which the 
convention attendants will be guests 
at the entertainment provided by the 
Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 

Business will occupy the members 
next morning. In the afternoon the 
convention party will sail around 
Manhattan, returning for a recep- 
tion by the Horticultural Society 
of New York prior to the annual 
banquet. In the evening they will be 


‘guests of the Davey Tree Expert Co. 


At the conclusion of business on the 
third day, the men will visit the New 
York Botanical Garden to inspect the 
facilities for training young garden- 
ers, a project in which the association 
has codperated since 1932. The Na- 
tional Association of Gardeners has 
also been deeply interested in the ex- 
change of student gardeners between 
the New York Botanical Garden and 
Kew, providing the passage of several 
students from this country. 

Another project which will come 
before the 1940 convention is the 
campaign for more and better gar- 
dens. Under the direction of its 
chairman, Christopher Kiefer, and 
with the support of the western Penn- 
sylvania branch of the association, the 
town of Beaver Falls, Pa., has be- 
come conscious of the advantages of 
converting some of its unoccupied 
areas into attractive public gardens 
and parks and of fostering the de- 
velopment of a community park sys- 
tem. With Beaver Falls serving as 
an example, the committee hopes to 
arouse other communities into cre- 
ating more and better gardens. 

The convention will conclude with 
a farewell dinner, at which Andrew 
Wilson, Springfield, N. J., will be 
foastmaster. Later that evening the 
convention attendants will be en- 
tertained by Andrew Wilson, Inc. 
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PLATE BOOKS 
for Nurserymen 
Book A. siustrates in tull color 235 


standard nursery items, brief descrip- 
tion, substantially bound. Price in small 
lots, 65e each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 
items illustrated in full color. Price in 
small lots, 30e each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalogue 


Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover 
15e each in smal! lots. 





Will send sample copy of each on receipt 
of $1.00. Cash with order. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


ATTENTION 


NURSERYMEN! 
Spray with, and 
recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
= SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 
Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 


AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. 

















For The MOST 
EXACTING WURSERYMAN 
No matter what your requirements may be, you 
will find Carpenter's twines to be the strongest 
and highest quality for your purposes. Jute 
Sisal, Java, Cotton and many other types. Let u 
make recommendations and quote prices, with no 
obligation to you. Send sample or description 
your needs. Ask for free booklet. 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & co. 
440 N. Wells St. Chicago, Illinois 








DESCRIPTIVE PLATE BOOKS 


Book’ No. 1, 80 Colored Illustrations. 50c 
Book No. 2. 160 Colored Illustrations. 75c 


PROCESS COLOR PRINTING CO. 


701 Searle Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 








PLATE BOOKS 
Help your sales talk with our 
attractive picture outfits. 

Send for catalogue. 


B. F. , CONIGISKY 
211 Hamilton St 
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For every Gillage and cultivation job you'll save 
hours of | r. In ONE operation you can prepare 
a completely pulverized level seed bed, thoroughly 
aerated, with weeds and insect life destroy 
mulching, root pruning, complete cultivation are 
easy for the Ariens. Renovator attachment for 
Bermuda grass and rebuilding lawns. Operates 
easily in small space. Write for details and name 
- of nearest distributor so you can arrange for 
demonstration. 
Patent No. 2073695 


MAKE MORE PROFIT—Sell Your Roses, ARI ENS: z. tiller 
Shrubs, Vines and Fruit 


Perennials, 
Trees Started and Growing in 


Cloverset Plant Pots 


Nursery Stock grown in Cloverset Pat- 
ented Pots can be sold and planted with- THE AMERICAN * TILLAGE COMBINE 


out wilt to bud or bloom any time during ‘4 

She het Gamnmer tenths, Mardy Cheve- ARIENS CO... Box 710, Brillion,. Wisconsin 
anthemums grown in Cloverset Pots will 
make money for you next Fall. 


Write today for free illustrated circu- 
lars and testimonials from users of these 


go dee The Modern Nursery 


ERNEST HAYSLER and SON A Guide to Plant Propagation, Culture and Handling 
10520 Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. . 
By Alex Laurie and L. C. Chadwick 


Department of Horticulture, Ohio State University 


























From their own experience in commercial nursery practice, from 
results of experiment and research, and from their wide acquaint- 
ance with modern nursery methods, Professors Laurie and Chad- 
wick have written this complete manual covering every branch of 
nursery practice. 


The book provides complete reference for everyone concerned 
with the propagation of plants, giving full descriptions of all meth- 
ods and many tables which indicate at a glance the treatment to 
give any particular plant. It also discusses fully and completely 
tools, tillage, planting, transplanting, digging, grading, labeling, pest 
control, soils, fertilizers, storage, advertising, selling, and every other 
phase of nursery management. 


Photographs and drawings, many of well known commercial 
The Year Around nurseries, illustrate the latest methods. 
For Extra Profits 110 illustrations. 70 tables, 552 pages, waterproof fabrikoid binding. 


@ Aside from keeping dogs away Price, $5.00 cash 
from trees and shrubbery, “Black 5 . 
Leaf 40” has many other uses as an American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


insecticide that make it a good 
seller the year around. Every person 
who grows flowers or vegetables, 


raises poultry or livestock, or owns iF ABELS R A F F I A 


shrubs, evergreens or fruit trees is 
a potential user. FOR A small supply of all three 
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TWO HUNDRED CARLOADS OF COLBY'S PEAT M055 


are now ready for delivery 





Colby’s peat moss products are time-tested and constant in quality, having been used with 
marked success by experts on PRIVATE, FEDERAL AND STATE PLANTING 
PROJECTS for the past 15 years. 


Our PIONEER BRAND peat moss comes from veins of highest-quality Sphagnum peat, 
free of all sticks, cotton grass and other nonabsorbing material. After a year-long process of 
curing and drying this peat is marketed in a dry state having a moisture content of about 
15%, with a humus content over 90%, and being slightly acid in reaction with a pH of 5.0. 


Colby’s PRIDE-O-NORTH BRAND comes from near the Canadian Border in Minnesota. 
After a year’s process of curing and drying this lighter northern peat is ready for sale in 
the dry state with a moisture content of about 20%, running 95% pure humus and being 
acid in reaction with a pH of 4.3. 








Bulk car shipments are most economical for planting work where peat is not to be resold. 


Peat for resale is packed in standard bales, lined burlap bags and dual wall paper bags. 





Colby’s peat moss comes in the following grades: Fine milled, granulated, shredded and coarse. 


Bookings are now being accepted for immediate and future delivery. Prices gladly furnished 
upon request. 





References—Dun & Bradstreet. Citizen Savings Bank, Hanlontown, Ia. 


COLBY PIONEER PEAT CO.. Ine. 


» Originators — Producers 


HANLONTOWN. IOWA 














